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DANIEL AND ANDROCLES 


NATHANIEL SCHMIDT 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


THE OLD GREEK VERSION, preserved in Codex Chisianus, proba- 
bly exhibits the story of Daniel in the lion’s den in the earliest 
form known to us. Its claim to be derived from Origen’s Tetrapla 
is borne out by the version of Paul of Tella found in Codex 
Ambrosianus Syro-Hexaplaris. Theodotion’s version seems to have 
been based on one already extant toward the end of the first century 
A.D. The daughter-versions—Old Latin, Coptic, Ethiopic, Gothic, 
Armenian, Slavonic—were made from Theodotion whose text took 
the place of the Vetus Graeca in the great codices. MSS, daughter- 
versions and patristic quotations furnish an extensive apparatus 
criticus for the restoration of Theodotion. The Syriac Peshita, 
like Theodotion, represents an Aramaic text closely resembling the 
Masoretic, and in spite of some curious variants in the Latin 
Vulgate, Jerome’s text seems to have been quite similar. 

The marked differences between the Vetus Graeca and this text 
officially recognized by synagogue and church have attracted little 
attention among scholars and, when referred to at all, have gen- 
erally been explained either by negligence in copying or inten- 
tional changes in Codex Chisianus or by alterations, due to the 
same causes, in the Aramaic text from which the version was 
made.* Neither explanation is very plausible. A careful com- 
parison has led the present writer to the conviction that the old 
version rests on an Aramaic text, and that this text was earlier 
than the one represented by our MSS of the Hebrew Bible and 
its ancient renderings. 

In the Vetus Graeca, Darius appoints three presidents and has in 
mind making one of them, Daniel, chief ruler under himself of the 
empire. Jealous of Daniel, the other two plan to ruin him through 
his religion. In vs. 3 they are spoken of as tovs Sv¥o dv8pas, in vs. 4 
as oi Svo veavioxo, in vs. 12 as otra of dv¥Opwro, and in vs. 24 as 





* A notable exception is R. H. Charles who, in his Commentary on Daniel, 
recognizes the importance of the Old Greek version and uses it in emending 
the Masoretic text. This scholar, however, does not observe that it is as 
valuable in Ch. vi as in Chas. iii-v. 
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of S80 dvOpwror éxeivor of Katapaptupneaves ToD Aad. These two men 
take counsel to secure from Darius a decree forbidding for thirty 
days prayer and supplication to any god without the king’s per- 
mission. For this seems to be the meaning of ND>D 30 i> 
(vs. 8 Aram.) “except from thee (by thy authority), O King.” 
Such a prohibition of a foreign cult would accomplish their pur- 
pose, as they knew Daniel would not desist from worshipping his 
own god. The two presidents (}"0) obtain without difficulty 
the king’s sanction of this edict. Having observed that Daniel 
continued to pray three times a day with his windows open toward 
Jerusalem, the two men then appear before the king, accuse 
their colleague, and adjure Darius by the law (8ypara = 1%) 
of the Medes and Persians not to change the decree. The Aramaic 
text probably read DIE: “Ip M13 1p join; cf. the Syriac ver- 
sions of Matth. xxvi, 63. The Persian loan-word dat means 
law or religion. The king is asked to swear by the sacred book 
of his religion, as a Jew would swear on the Torah, the Christian 
on the Bible, the Moslem on the Koran, that he will not rescind 
the decree, as he undoubtedly might do, were he not bound by such 
an oath. Late at night Daniel is cast to the lions, a stone is placed 
at the entrance of the den, and a seal put upon it. There is no 
indication that the den (N33) is a subterranean pit, and no refer- 
ence to its bottom (N21 My Aram.). The king takes no food 


and is unable to sleep. Wondering whether Daniel might yet be 
alive, he goes to the den early in the morning, taking with him 
some satraps as witnesses, finds Daniel unharmed, and releases him. 
The ordeal has been successful. But the two men who had accused 
him, with their wives and children, are thrown into the den and 
consumed by the lions. Thereupon the king proclaims himself a 
convert to Daniel’s god and orders him to be worshipped throughout 
the empire. The variations from this simple form of the story in 
the Masoretic text are obviously additions and embellishments to 
exaggerate the wickedness and folly of the plot, emphasize the 
judgment, enhance the miracle, and adorn the tale. The story is 
so shaped as to give the impression that all the great officials of 
the kingdom take part in the proceedings, and with their wives 
and children perish as a result. The satraps of 120 provinces, 
governors, councillors and judges are engaged in encompassing the 
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ruin of Daniel. They obtain a decree that prohibits not only the 

worship of any god without the king’s approval but of every god, 
and indeed forbids even any requests to be made of any man for a 
period of thirty days. This whole crowd of officials spy on Daniel. 
They rush in and out of the palace, asking for the decree, and 
reminding the king that he has made it and that no edict made 
by the king can be changed, for the law of the Medes and Persians 
cannot be altered. Additional poignancy is given to the king’s 
helpless grief by his abstinence from concubines during the night. 
When Daniel has been found intact, and his enemies are punished, 
it is the whole glory of the empire that perishes, the presidents, the 
satraps, the councillors, the judges, and their wives and children. 
A last delicious touch is added by their being slain by the lions 
“ or ever they reached the bottom of the den.” 

This tendency to expansion continued. In the appendix to the 
story of Bel and the Dragon? we learn that the number of lions 
was seven and that Daniel was in the den seven days, and the lions 
are given no food. On the sixth day Habakkuk received orders to go 
to Babylon with food for Daniel. As he did not know the way or 
where the den was, the spirit took him by the hair and carried him 
through the air to Babylon and to the den, where he set before the 
prophet, on the seventh day, the food he had brought. 

Beyond the Old Greek we cannot go with certainty. It is not 
impossible that the original Aramaic text was even shorter. The 
name “ Darius” may be an addition, as Lagrange * has suggested. 
Torrey * has plausibly maintained that the Aramaic story book was 
written in the middle of the third century B.C. There is no 
allusion to Antiochus IV Epiphanes under the guise of a Persian 
king. The unwillingness of the king to sacrifice Daniel is sufficient 





*Cp. for this fragment, found both in Vetus Graeca and Theodotion, 
Whitton Davies in R. H. Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of 
the Old Testament, I, 1913, p. 622 ff. It is interesting to observe that 
here also Theodotion’s text exhibits the same tendencies as in Ch. vi. It 
adds to the Vetus Graeca the statements that “food was not then given 
to them” (the lions) and that Daniel’s enemies were not only devoured 
but devoured “ in a moment before his face.” 

* Revue Biblique Internationale, N. S., I, 1904, pp. 501 ff. 

** Notes on the Aramaic Part of Daniel’ in Transactions of the Con- 
necticut Academy of Arts and Science, 1909, p. 244. He places its com- 
position “not before or after the reign of Ptolemy III (247-223 B.C.).” 
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evidence against this untenable theory. Attempts to suppress the 
freedom of worship may have been made in the Persian empire 
before the Arsacidae. The attitude of the early Achaemenian kings 
cannot be quoted to the contrary. If the “law of the Medes and 
the Persians” actually refers to a sacred book, that may have a 
distinct bearing on the date of some of the later parts of the Avesta. 
While in Jewish folk-lore extraordinary actions are occasionally 
attributed to asses, bears, lions, and serpents, and strange powers 
over such beasts are exercised by holy men, some stories no doubt 
reflect also real observations of the habits of animals. That “ God 
stopped the lions’ mouth” may, after all, have originally meant 
nothing more than that the lions did not eat Daniel, just as the 
statement that Yahwe opens the windows of heaven or closes them 
only means that it rains or does not rain. And the reason why 
the lions were first supposed not to have touched the prophet may 
have been the observed fact that lions in captivity which are fed 
in the day do not hunt for prey during the night, but sleep, and 
in that sleep, as numerous witnesses affirm, are not aware of the 
presence of human beings near them, since their scent is much 
inferior to that of other animals, or inclined to attack a quiet man, 
if they wake up and find him. It may have been a providential 
escape rather than a miracle that the story-teller first meant to 
celebrate. 

A similar recognition of observed peculiarities of lions probably 
lies at the basis of the story of Androcles, and possibly also that 
of Thecla. Aulus Gellius* relates that he had read in Book V of 
Apion’s Aiyvrraxd this author’s account of a remarkable personal 
experience. When Apion once was in Rome, possibly in 40 A. D., 
and went to the Coliseum to see a slave defend his life against a 
huge Numidian lion, he witnessed the spectacle of the lion walking 
up to the man, showing at first a certain amazement, then appar- 
ently recognition and joy, licking his face, and allowing him to 
caress him. The story was told “ circumlataque tabella” to the 


audience of how the slave had run away and in the desert entered | 


a lion’s den, freed the lion from a splinter in the paw, and lived 
with him until caught by Roman soldiers, who brought him to 
Rome where he unexpectedly found his former friend of the desert. 





5 Noctes Atticae, IV, xiv. 
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There is to-day a respectable amount of well authenticated informa- 
tion that throws light upon such an altogether possible episode. 
Carl Hagenbeck ° tells of the lion called Triest exhibited at Chicago 
in 1903 and at St. Louis in 1904, from whose paw a huge splinter 
was taken out with clippers, the lion enduring with great patience 
the operation and showing deep gratitude afterwards. He also 
relates numerous instances of his seeing lions in other menageries, 
after many years, whose joy at meeting him again was expressed 
in the most touching manner. Frank Charles Bostock" tells 
similar tales. That many Christians thrown to the lions were 
naturally consumed by them without regard to their pacific faith 
and gentle character is the unquestioned testimony of history which 
is inclined to blame the keepers rather than the beasts. But it is 
possible that the stories, growing more and more into the mar- 
velous, of lions sparing these Christians have also a foundation in 
fact. It has often been observed that lions kept in cages, when 
they are brought out before an audience, show a certain bewilder- 
ment and a desire to take to flight rather than to fight. It may 
well be that on some occasion, seeing the calm behavior of the little 
group of Christians in the arena, a lion would at first hesitate and 
even refuse to attack. Such an experience, looked upon as a marvel, 
may then have been told in increasingly glowing colors in honor of 
the martyr. Intrinsically, there is nothing improbable in the tale 
told of Thecla*® that a lioness licked her feet and fought with a 
bear attacking her. It is the accumulation of beasts that makes 
us pause. But it is significant here also, that the Greek text is 
very much simpler, while the Syriac text shows a considerable 
expansion. 

This paper has been written with no apologetic interest to prove 
the historical character of the alleged experiences of Daniel, 
Androcles or Thecla, but in order to show how such stories have 
grown more wonderful in the hands of copyists, and how the habits 
of lions, to some extent observed in antiquity and more closely 
studied by hunters and trainers in modern times, may have assisted 
in giving rise to tales long supposed to have rested solely on pious 
imagination. 





* Von Tieren und Menschen. Erlebnisse und Erfahrungen, Berlin, 1908. 
™The Training of Wild Animals, New York, 1903. 
** Acta Pauli et Theclae’ in Acta Apostolorum Apocryphorum, I, 258 seq. 
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In a note on ‘ The Two Youths in LXX to Dan. 67 JAOS 41, 
p. 316f., Professor Montgomery expresses the view that oi dvo 
veavioxo. is an absurdity, because they were not ‘ boys’ as the ond 
in Dan. 1:4 (Syr. xx), and that these words ‘appear to be 
an arrant insertion.’ As the translator uses dvdpes in vs. 4, and 
dvOpwro. in vss. 12 and 24, obviously for N72}, he can scarcely 
have felt that there was anything absurd in referring to them in 
vs. 5 as veavioxor. Nor is there any reason why he should. He 
probably read x*ody in his Aramaic text, and this word means 
‘ servants’ as well as ‘ youths.’ The Targum to Esther ii, 2 renders 
bon “3 with x2d5n5 ‘dy (Syr. x25a7 wordy), and these were 
the king’s servants, yn wy (Trg. M3wowy Syr. 3wewy Gk. 
Sudxovor) ; ‘boys’ were not entrusted with selecting beauties for 
the royal harem from which a queen might be chosen. There is 
no evidence that oi dvo0 veavioxo: is an insertion, ‘ arrant’ or other- 
wise, by a scribe remembering Zerubabel in I Esdras iii, 4. On the 
contrary, the later reference to ‘the two men’ requires that they 
should have been mentioned before as originators of the plot. 
That the subject follows the verb does not mark it as a gloss, and 

the designation of the two officials is altogether unobjectionable. 
’ Dr. Montgomery himself thinks that “the earliest form of the 
story may have made the two men the sole conspirators.” If so, 
the Vetus Graeca has obviously retained this important feature of 
the original, and there is no ground for suspecting that its ap- 
pearance in this old version is due to an arbitrary rationalization 
on the part of the translator. The transposition, excision, and 
conjectural emendation, by which it is proposed to bring the version 
into harmony with the Masoretic text rather than with what is ad- 
mittedly more likely to be “the earliest form of the story,” seem 
to be quite unnecessary. 

Dr. Montgomery, like Bludau,® assumes that there were two dis- 
tinct recensions of the Aramaic text in Chs. iii-vi, and that the 
Masorah represents the earlier of these. The resemblance between 
the two is in the main so close, even in these chapters, that one 
would then have to be looked upon as a revision of the other. But 
the occasional differences do not give the impression of being the 
result of a conscious effort to remove, from a rationalistic stand- 





* Die alewandrinische Ubersetzung des Buches Daniel, 1897. 
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point, all improbabilities. In that case more thoroughgoing changes 
would be expected, and a better ordered text. Nor does Dr. 
Montgomery charge the reviser of the Aramaic text with rational- 
izing; the onus falls, in his opinion, on “the rationalistic Greek 
translators.” Yet the Vetus Graeca seems to be a no less slavish 
rendering of an Aramaic original than Theodotion. It was proba- 
bly made from an already somewhat corrupt text in a state of 
fluctuation. Whether it is nearer, in form as well as in age, to 
the first Aramaic draft is, of course, a matter of subjective judg- 
ment. To the present writer the probability seems decidedly 
greater that, here as in numerous other instances, the Old Greek 
version bears testimony to an earlier type of text, while the 
gradually accruing alterations registered in the Masoretic text and 
Theodotion reveal the natural tendency to expansion, elucidation, 
and embellishment. 





THE CONTENTS OF THE KASHMIRIAN ATHARVA-VEDA 
BOOKS 1-12 


LeRoy Carr BARRET 
TRrIniTy COLLEGE, HARTFORD 


ELEVEN BOOKS of the Kashmirian recension of the Atharva-Veda 
(i. e. the Atharva-Veda according to the school of the Paippaladas) 
have now been published, the twelfth book is ready, and thus very 
nearly one-half of the material of that text is accessible for study. 
Inasmuch as it shows considerable agreement with and marked 
differences from the more familiar recension of the school of the 
Saunakiyas (often called the vulgate) a preliminary examination 
of its contents may well be made. 

The text of the AV in the S school is divided into 20 books: the 
last book is a late addition taken almost entirely from the Rig Veda 
for ritualistic use, and Book 19 too is a supplementary collection. 
The first 18 books are arranged in three grand divisions: (1) books 
1-7 contain miscellaneous short hymns (the longest has 18 stanzas) 
and in books 1-5 there are stanza norms which rise regularly from 
four to eight: (2) books 8-12 contain miscellaneous long hymns 
(the shortest has 21 stanzas): (3) books 13-18 are characterized 
by a general unity of subject matter within each book. 

The text of the AV of the Paipp school consists also of 20 books 
but the arrangement differs from that of the S school; and it pre- 
sents somewhat more material, probably about 6500 stanzas as 
against the approximately 6000 stanzas of the S text with its two 
supplementary books 19 and 20 included. In the Paipp text books 
1-13 contain miscellaneous short hymns, the stanza norms in books 
1-9 increasing regularly from four to twelve, while in books 10-13 
the norms, if they exist, seem to run irregularly between ten and 
sixteen. 

“ Books 1-7 of the Siunakiya reappear for the most part in AVP; 
8-14 almost completely. Of 15 there is only the beginning; 16 
and 17 appear for the most part. On the other hand the funeral 
hymns, book 18, are wanting entirely. Of the two supplementary 
books, 19 and 20, the latter including the kuntapa-hymns is wanting 
in AVP, except those stanzas which are not kuntdpa and are not 
borrowed from the RV; book 19 with the exception of about 12 of 
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its 72 hymns is scattered through the AVP, showing that this 
supplement to the Saiunakiya is largely derived from its sister- 
Sakha. The arrangement of the two Vedas is to a certain extent 
on parallel lines: books 1-5 of the Séunakiya are contained in 1-9 
of AVP; books 8-11 in the large book 16; book 12 in 17; books 
13, 14, 16, 17 in 18: the one notable divergence concerns 6 and 7 
of the Siunakiya: they appear in 19 and 20 of AVP. The varia- 
tions between the two texts range all the way from inconsiderable 
variants to complete change of sense.” * 

In addition to the large body of material which Paipp and S$ 
have in common there is a goodly amount of matter in Paipp which 
is not in S but is also in texts other than S, and then there is a 
large amount of material not known in any text other than Paipp: 
the first twelve books of Paipp have 430 hymns, 3126 stanzas, and 
of these 1538 stanzas are given for the first time in this text. 

The very varied themes of the hymns in AVS have been classified 
by Bloomfield * in fourteen groups of which the last two do not 
come under consideration here: we now turn to a consideration of 
the hymns in Books 1-12 of the Paipp as distributed through the 
twelve groups. 


1) Charms to cure diseases and possession by demons. In this 
group I put thirty-six hymns of Paipp which are also in S and 
thirty-seven which are not in S. The charms of this sort are 
numerous in the AV and give a variegated picture of primitive 
medicine, where cures are wrought by symbolic practices or with 
amulets, many of which are vegetable. Atharvan charms against 
fever have attracted attention because of their rather full state- 
ments of symptoms. Of the six hymns in S dealing with fever 
three appear in Paipp Books 1-12 and there are two new hymns 
on the same subject. Three hymns of S are against worms; these 
appear in Paipp Books 1-12, and three new hymns of the same 
intent appear. There are in S eight hymns against poisons par- 
ticularly of snakes ; five of these occur in Paipp Books 1-12 (others 
elsewhere in the same version) and twenty new hymns of this 
intent occur in the same books. It is a striking feature of the 
contents of the edited part of the Kashmirian AV that over half 





* Bloomfield, The Atharva-Veda, p. 15. Written before publication of 
any part of Paipp but needs only slight modification. 
* The Atharva-Veda, p. 57. 
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of the new curative charms are against poison but probably it is of 
no great significance. 


2) Prayers for long life and health. Paipp in Books 1-12 pre- 
sents sixteen hymns of this sort which occur in S but adds only 
three new ones to the group: one of these is a variation of some 
formulae which are given in two Yajur-Veda texts in connection 
with a sacrifice to the all-gods. 

3) Imprecations against demons, sorcerers, and enemies. Hos- 
tile human sorcerers and dangerous demons look alike to the user 
of Atharvan charms. One cannot always assign hymns to this 
class with certainty because they verge toward remedial charms, 
charms pertaining to women, charms pertaining to royalty, charms 
for prosperity, etc. In the S version about seventy-five hymns may 
be classified here; in Paipp Books 1-12 seventy-seven of the sort 
occur according to my judgment, and as Books 19 and 20 of Paipp 
have a good many more we may well say that the Kashmirian AV 
contains considerably more imprecations than 8. Of the impre- 
cations which appear in S twenty-five occur also in Paipp Books 
1-12. Among these is S 4. 16 a hymn much admired for its fine 
statement of divine omnipresence and omniscience and often com- 
pared to the imprecatory psalms of the Hebrews: another is S 5. 3 
(= RV 10. 128; TS 4. 7. 14) called a vihavya hymn, that is a 
prayer to attract the gods away from others’ sacrifices to one’s own. 
Fifty-two of the imprecations in Paipp Books 1-12 do not occur in 
the vulgate: one of these is a vihavya built up out of RV stanzas 
with additions, another is against ghranas “smells, odors,” and it 
seems to be against foul odors as something demoniacal, but it is 
without parallel. Six of these new hymns are repetitious prose 
formulae and two others are formulaic metrical stanzas; all eight 
suggest Yajur Veda and two do have parallels in such texts: they 
are Paipp 2. 53, 54, 68, 82, 84; 4. 8; 7. 13, 20. 

4) Charms pertaining to women. About thirty such charms 
appear in the S version, in the first seven books: they are mostly 
love charms meant to make attractive the user and to gain the 
affection of the beloved, charms to get a husband for a woman, to 
maintain wedded bliss, to bring about successful conception, to 
procure conception of a male child, to promote easy parturition; 
there are also incantations against rivals and some to deprive a 
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woman of fecundity or a man of virility. In its Books 1-12 Paipp 
includes ten of these charms which appear in S, and has twenty- 
seven others of similar import. 


5) Charms to secure harmony, influence in the assembly, etc. 
Of this group Paipp in Books 1-12 has two which are in S and 
seven which are new. 


6) Charms pertaining to royalty. The hymns of this group 
deal with the election and consecration of kings, with the promotion 
of their strength and splendor, and with warfare, arms, and armies. 
The first twelve books of Paipp present in this group twenty-one 
hymns which are also in S, covering the general range of the group: 
in the same books the Paipp gives twenty-one hymns which are not 
in S, and it seems worth noting that seven of these are in Book 10 
which has only sixteen hymns. About half of the new hymns of 
this group in the Paipp are charms for strengthening a king or 
kingdom or extending his domain and the rest might fairly be said 
to be against kings’ enemies: the Kashmirian text adds very little 
in this group. 

%) Prayers and imprecations in the interest of the Brahmans. 
In the AV the claims of the Brahmans are at the highest point, 
with their insistence on calling themselves gods, their curses against 
any who violate them or their possessions, and their intense desire 
for daksina, “fees”: but they are also represented as desiring the 
good will of men, and eager for thorough learning in the Veda. 
Of the hymns of this class which are in S the Paipp has eight: 
three of these have to do with Vedic learning; one (7. 9 = S 5. 7) 
is a flattering address to “ Grudge ” begging her to absent herself ; 
another is a dialog between Varuna and Atharvan (typical priest) 
about a cow which Varuna having given proposes to take back. 
There are fourteen hymns of this group in Paipp which are not in 
S$ though material known in S is embodied in some of them: most 
of these new hymns deal with daksina, praising the bestower and 
exalting the efficacy of the gift, which in several instances is a mess 
of rice-porridge. The four hymns 9. 15, 17-19 have most of the 
matter in S 6. 17-19 rearranged and with new stanzas added ; these 
hymns tell of the dire results to any one who harms the Brahman 
or his wife or withholds a cow from him. 
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8) Charms to secure prosperity and freedom from danger. 
Hymns of this character are frequent in all the Vedas for the poets 
and priests were very practical; in the AVS they make more than 
one-fifth of the entire collection and in Paipp Books 1-12 the pro- 
portion is very much the same. “ House and home, field and river, 
grain and rain, cattle and horses, trading and gambling, journeying 
and returning, serpents and vermin, furnish the special themes for 
these prayers and charms. And over it all is the still more per- 
sistent outcry after wealth and progeny, exemption and protection 
from calamity and danger.” * In Books 1-12 the Paipp has forty- 
nine hymns of this sort which are also in S: among them the 
group of seven, S 4. 23-29, known as mrgira hymns; also S 3. 10, 
which is divided into three in Paipp, to Ekistaki who is the per- 
sonification of a particular lunar day; also S 4. 33 (—RV 1. 97 
et al.) known as the apagha hymn. In its first twelve books the 
Paipp also has forty-four hymns of this sort which are not in 8. 


9) Charms in expiation of sin and defilement. Much of the 
Atharva-Veda was composed for people holding primitive con- 
ceptions: sin was not merely a transgression of divine law but an 
_independent something communicable by contact just as disease is 
contagious; strange happenings were ominous and needed expia- 
tion just as sin did. Paipp in Books 1-12 presents only a few 
charms of this class, but there are more in the unedited portions. 
Of the hymns of this group which are in S three appear in the 
first twelve books of Paipp and there are eight others; of these 
latter two are given in full in the KauSika-siitra in its sections on 
omens and portents, one for a case of fire in a village and the 
other for a case of mistake in weaving. 


10) Cosmogonic and theosophic hymns. A goodly number of 
these hymns appear in the vulgate text, and their philosophising 
seems rather remote from ordinary witchcraft spells, but they 
really belong to the AV: some probably were included because of 
the Atharvans’ claim that brahma as a whole was their special 
province, but Edgerton‘ has forcibly set forth his opinion that 
their presence is due to the similar aims of the ordinary Atharvan 
charms and the Vedic higher thought the very essence of which 
latter is “that it hopes to gain practical desiderata by acquiring 





* Bloomfield, The Atharva-Veda, p. 80. 
* Studies in Honor of Maurice Bloomfield, p. 117 ff. 
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knowledge of the esoteric truth about things.” Fifteen such hymns 
appear in Paipp Books 1-12 and nine of these occur also in 8S: 
two of these nine are the well-known purusa hymn (= RV 10. 90) 
and the hymn to the unknown god (= RV 10. 121). 


11) Ritualistic and general hymns. The hymns of the Rig, 
Sama, and Yajur-Vedas were recited as accompaniment to the 
greater sacrifices where three fires were used and priests with 
specialized functions administered an elaborate ritual: the Sraiuta- 
sitra for each of these Vedas indicates just when and where in the 
ceremony each stanza of its Veda is to be employed. The Atharva 
Veda has a Srauta-siitra, the Vaitana; but it is a late and imitative 
production and its testimony is not always decisive as to the em- 
ployment of a hymn in Srauta rites; furthermore the content of a 
hymn does not always give clear indication of its use in such rites, 
while the KauSika-sitra, the Atharvan manual of domestic rites, 
may indicate its employment for some other purpose: so it is not 
easy to be sure that a hymn of the Atharva-Veda was used at 
Srauta sacrifices. However there are hymns in S which were 
doubtless used at these greater sacrifices and of these five appear 
in Paipp Books 1-12; but there are in the same books of Paipp 
twenty-four hymns not known in S which I would place in this 
group. Thus Paipp 1. 51 and 1. 102 are connected with sacrifices 
at new moon or at full moon, 5. 15 would be used at morning or 
evening oblations, 5. 16 at a gostoma, 5. 28 at agnidheya: two, 
9.21 and 12.7, are prose litanies which seem to belong in this 
group; and finally there are five hymns which Paipp shares with 
RV but not with S which would seem to belong here. 


12) Books dealing with individual themes (books 13-18 of 
AVS). Because of the arrangement of its materials the Kash- 
mirian Atharva Veda has practically nothing in this group in its 
first twelve books: at 1.34 and 35 it has two small sets of prose 
formulae which are connected with the wedding stanzas in Kausika 
78. 10, and the fragmentary 1. 78 has two stanzas which belong 
with the funeral stanzas. 

Of course no final statements about the Kashmirian Atharva 
Veda can be made now but certain tendencies may be noted. In 
Books 1-12 of Paipp the hymns which appear in Paipp but not in 
S are to those which appear in both about as four to three; this 
ratio may not hold for the entire collection but I suspect that it 
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will not be greatly changed. In Whitney’s Atharva-Veda Lanman 
quotes Roth Atti del iv Congresso internazionale deglt Orientalisti, 
ii 95, to this effect: “The Kashmirian text is more rich in Brah- 
mana passages and in charms and incantations than is the Vulgate.” 
The review made in this paper gives no cause for modification of 
that statement: counter charms (class 3), love charms (class 4) 
and hymns for ritualistic use (class 11) are frequent, and Paipp 
contributes a goodly number of new hymns in these classes. 

The RV hymns in Paipp enlarge class 11: about forty RV 
hymns are used in AVS, and an additional number of RV stanzas 
most of which are in Book 7 of S where often a single stanza is 
counted as a hymn. In Books 1-6 of S four-fifths of the RV 
material occurs in RV 10 which is noted for its Atharvan flavor ; all 
but two of these hymns of S appear also in Paipp. In Book 7 of S 
there are about thirty RV stanzas of which only four are in RV 10, 
and about one-half of these thirty stanzas are also in Paipp: in 
Books 8-19 of S there is a good amount of RV material, particu- 
larly in S 14 and 18 with material from RV 10 predominating, 
and excepting the funeral hymns the Paipp also has this material. 
It seems then that the hymns which appear in S and RV almost 
all appear also in Paipp. But Paipp in Books 1-12 shares with 
RV ten hymns which neither S nor other texts have; it has four 
others which occur in RV and Yajur-Veda texts but not in S; and 
I have noted in Paipp 13 two RV hymns which do not appear in 
S, both very distinctive hymns to Indra (RV 1. 32 and 2. 12). 
It seems probable that Paipp and S contain each about the same 
proportion of material which appears in the RV collection as we 
know it, but that the Paipp redactors ranged a little more thor- 
oughly through that material and took into the Paipp collection 
some hymns that have less distinctive Atharvan tone than do those 
that were taken into the AVS collection; this may indicate that 
the Paippalidins had somewhat more sympathy if not more famili- 
arity with RV material than did the Siunakiyas. 





SOME NOTES ON EARLY CHRISTIAN BAPTISM 
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(A) The Terminology of Christian Baptism. 


ONE OF THE PHENOMENA which arouse considerable interest 
from the standpoint of Christian archeology, and present problems 
of some difficulty from the standpoint of Christian doctrine, is 
concerned with the nomenclature employed in relation to Christian 
Baptism. In Hebrew the verb for baptism is fabal, in Syriac 
‘amad, and in Greek baptizein. The question of the change from 
the Hebrew root tabal to an entirely different one in the cognate 
Syriac language is a matter of great interest. With a terminology 
for baptism probably already in existence, and usages ready to 
hand, why did not Syriac utilize the current Hebrew idiom ? 

A brief resumé of the state of the question may not be beside 
the point. James Murdock in an article called “The Syriac Word 
for Baptism ” in Bibliotheca Sacra, 7 (1850), pp. 733-743, inter- 
preted the Syriac ‘amad, meaning the reception of baptism, as 
“coming to a stand” or “taking a public and decisive stand on 
the side of Christianity” (p. 740). In the same publication, of 
the next year (8, pp. 554-563) Davies in his article “ An Investi- 
gation in Syriac Philology ” presented a number of different opin- 
ions as to the meaning of the word. There is, first of all, that 
advanced by Murdock (noted above), which was first proposed by 
Michaelis and approved by Gesenius: to take a decisive stand. A 
second view, proposed by Henderson and Schindler in the Lexicon 
Pentaglotton, interpreted ‘amad: “ to stand at or in water in order 
to be sprinkled or poured upon.” “Stabant enim, qui baptiza- 
bantur.” In other words, ‘amad meant to stand in the act of being 
baptized. Davies’ criticism of this is pertinent: (a) Christians 
certainly stood up for other acts than baptism, and (b) what pos- 
sible reference could this derivation bear in relation to the baptism 
of infants? (Cf. op. cit., p. 555.) A third possibility was ad- 
vanced by Dr. Augusti, Dr. Lee of Cambridge, and Moses Stewart. 
According to this, the root meaning of baptism came from the 
Sacrament of Confirmation; so to stand=to establish — to con- 
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firm. Davies’ criticism is: (a) the rite of Confirmation is not as 
early as Apostolic days, according to his view, and (b) it is not 
necessarily conjoined immediately with baptism. Furthermore, in 
order to make this derivation, the Aphel of the verb would have to 
be employed to make the meaning clear, and, if the Aphel were 
used to suggest the ministering of baptism, we should expect a 
passive form ( “nymnms) to be confirmed, to express the receiv- 
ing of baptism (op. cit., p. 555). He points out that in the Pe- 
shitto Old and New Testaments the noun is often used with refer- 
ence neither to the meaning stand, nor to Christian baptism (e. g., 
Heb. 9: 10; Mark 7: 4, 8; John 5: 2, 4, 7, and 9: 7; Judith 12: 7; 
Susannah 13: 15). He also adduces some interesting examples 
from the Nestorian Ritual of Yeshuyab Adiabenus (Assemani, pp. 
113, 140). The priest says: “ N. is baptized (}>B “py ) in the 
Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost ”; “he 
dips him into the water” ( 8°93 75 ynun) and “causes him 
to ascend” (ND 9 md pon) (Assemani iv. [or part 2 of iii], 
page 243). He also quotes from a Syriac Ritual of 1572 (Liber 
Rituum Severi Patriarchae, published at Antwerp), p. 26: “the 
Son bowed his head and was baptized” ("py) AW jas). In 
’ the Invocation (p. 36) in this same passage there are the words: 
“Thou . . . who dippedst thy head into the water (x2 Nyy) 

. we invoke, . . . who by thy holy baptism openedst Heaven 
which was before closed on account of our sins” (Davies, op. cit., 
p. 558). Despite, then, the presence of the words in the Syriac 
meaning to dip or to bow (tab‘a, sab‘a), the Syriac writers seem 
to prefer an entirely different root. Following the suggestion of 
Augusti, Handbuch der christlichen Archdologie, ii, p. 311, both 
Davies (op. cit., p. 563) and Wright seem to feel that a negative 
reason establishing the Syriac preference for other words than 
tab‘a and sab‘a is to be attributed to their repugnance towards 
using terminology associated with the heretical sect of the Sabeans 
or Hemerobaptists (Seba‘in). 

Dr. Wright (“On the Syriac term ‘amad,” in Journal of Sacred 
Literature and Biblical Record, 1859, third series, January, volume 
viii, pp. 405-407) shows how the two ‘ayins in Arabic are trans- 
literated in cognate Semitic languages by using the only ‘ayin 
that these kindred tongues possess. He points out that it is totally 
impossible to interpret the Syriac term for baptism by the meaning 
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“standing ” (op. cit., p. 407; and cf. in same volume p. 231). He 
derives the Syriac ‘amad from the cognate Arabic roots gamada 
(to sheath the sword) or gamata (to immerse). The Syriac term, 
meaning “dipped” or “immersed,” is used in Numbers 31: 23. 
This usage is also clear from 2 Kings 5: 14, as is pointed out in 
the Thesaurus (volume ii, cols. 2906 ff.). As illustrating this use, 


merget dicens, Baptizatur, etc.): .7DY DN) ND mb youn The 
lexicon of Bar-Ali and Bar Bahlul bear out this etymology. 

In the light of convergent testimony it may be rash to offer any 
tentative alternatives to these explanations. But it does undoubt- 
edly seem extraordinary that the Hebrew root ‘ amad should appear 
in Syriac only as a noun meaning column, tribunal, “ locus elatus ” 
(2 Kings 11: 14; 23: 3; Sirach 24: 4; Judith 13: 6, etc.). Why 
was the Hebrew root ‘amad used solely in this one meaning, con- 
sonant with the normal Hebrew usage, and yet attached to a totally 
different meaning (baptism), for which no Hebrew authority is 
adducible? Why, it might also be asked, is the Hebrew root used 
in connection with baptize and baptism (tabal) so completely dis- 
carded ? 

With great hesitation, two suggestions might here be advanced. 
By a comparison of Sirach 24. 4: év orvAw vedéAns given in Syriac as 
NY Noya , with 1 Cor. 10: 2, more than merely an association 
of ideas may be seen in the Pauline text (cf. A. J. Mason, The 
Relation of Confirmation to Baptism, 1891, pp. 40-42). The refer- 
ence to “ baptism in the cloud and in the sea” might easily, in the 
minds of Syriac speaking and thinking Christians, elicit the refer- 
ence here to the Syriac term for “ pillar of cloud.” The associa- 
tion with one of the types of baptism in the Old Testament, 
already familiar to Syriac Christians in the language of the Pe- 
shitto, might account for this figurative use of the word now to be 
allocated permanently to the Christian Rite. 

A second alternative suggestion, very tentatively propounded, 
would look for the origin of the Syriac usage of ‘amad as a substi- 
tution for the Hebrew root tabal, in the Rabbinic use of a deriva- 
tive of ‘amad, namely ma‘amad.1_ This question touches upon and 
involves a much larger question, which it is not my present purpose 





* The Syriac term for baptism is NM"). 
2 
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here to discuss, namely, the relation between Jewish proselyte bap- 
tism and primitive Christian baptism with reference to the agent 
and witnesses. Rabbinic custom demanded adequate witnesses for 
the baptism of a proselyte, as we know from Yeb. 47%b, etc. So 
much was this the case that no one could make himself a proselyte 
of Judaism validly, apart from the presence of proper witnesses. 
In several places in Rabbinic literature bema‘amad means “ in the 
presence of,” as for example Baba Bathra 144a. Rabh said “... 


give it to so and so in the presence of the three of them” ( nynl | 


Inwow ). Other similar passages may be found in Jer. Sheb. vi: 
3%a; Jer. Git. ix: 50c; Jer. Keth. xiii: 36a, etc. Might it not be 
possible that the Syriac term derives from this kindred Rabbinic 
usage? If the significant thing in a valid proselyte’s baptism were 
that the baptism should take place in the presence of duly qualified 


witnesses, then might not the term which is used in other connec- | 


tions to suggest the presence of witnesses have become so signifi- 
cantly attached to the Rite as in Syriac usage to have been trans- 
ferred to stand for the whole Rite itself? 


(B) Did St. John the Baptist baptize by Aspersion? 


In Matt. 11: 7 ff. our Lord says to the crowds concerning John: 3 


“ What went ye out into the wilderness to see? A reed shaken with 
the wind? But what went ye out for to see? A man clothed in 


soft raiment? behold, they that wear soft clothing are in kings’ © 


houses. But what went ye out for to see? A prophet? yea, I say 
unto you and more than a prophet.” (Cf. Matt. 7: 24 ff.) It is 


somewhat difficult to make clear the reference to the “reed shaken 
by the wind.” Strack (ad loc., Das Evangelium nach Matthéus er- © 


liutert aus Talmud und Midrasch, pp. 596-7) gives us only a pas- 


sage from Ta‘an. 20a and one from Baba Bathra 12a, neither of © 
which seem to have an intimate bearing on the explanation, save | 


perhaps the latter. The question may be asked, Did the Baptist 
baptize by effusion, using a reed of some sort as a ‘ 


clean; thou shalt cleanse me and I shall be whiter than snow.” 
The cleansing with hyssop (Hebrew ezov) is strictly enjoined in 


several places in the Old Testament, such as Lev. 14: 4, 6, 49, 51; : 





‘sprinkler” | 
(aspersorium)? In this connection it might be well to compare ; 
Psalm 51, 9: “Thou shalt wash me with hyssop and I shall be § 
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Num. 19: 18; Ex. 12: 22. The cleansing by aspersion was a regu- 
lar part of the Jewish ceremonial lustration, commanded by the 
Law. Did St. John the Baptist make a free application of the rite 
in his “ baptism of repentance”? The hyssop and its ritual use 
is spoken of in Mishna Parah xi and xii. In Parah xi: 8 it is 
spoken of as a “wood.” In Parah xii: 1 there appears the inter- 
esting phrase “baptism with ezov” (tevilah be’ezov). If in this 
passage the technical word for baptism can be so used, it would 
suggest that the word had come to have an extended meaning, not 
limited to the normal and ordinary usage of “ dipping,” or “ im- 
mersion.” So far as concerns the application of the Greek word 
kalamos to the word for hyssop, we may say: (a) the word “ reed ” 
might be used, figuratively for hyssop, as if by a hyperbolic refer- 
ence to sprinkling of water upon the baptizand with the hyssop or 
some such plant (just exactly what the “hyssop” was it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain) ; (b) or by an extension of the meaning of the 
word ezov—e. g., the usage in Suk. 13a (where it is regarded as 
one of the reeds or branches which might allowably be used for the 
making of the booth)—hyssop might be regarded as a reed. 

This tentative suggestion finds a limited confirmation in one 
puzzling instance of early Christian pictorial art. In the cemetery 
of Praetestatus “There is a fresco, dating from the end of the 
second century, the meaning of which has been much disputed. It 
represents three beardless figures, clothed in tunic and toga, but 
with bare feet. That on the right stands with the head slightly 
turned to the left; the two figures on the left hold long cane-stalks 
with leaves in their hands; that in the hand of the central figure 
touches the head of the figure to the right, round whose head are 
short stalks of cane. To the extreme right is a growing cane on 
the bend of which is a dove” (C. F. Rogers, “ Baptism and Chris- 
tian Archeology,” in Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica, Oxford, 1903, 
volume v, part iv, pp. 245-246). Rogers notes that Garrucci, after 
first explaining it as a scene of the passion, concludes that it repre- 
sents our Lord’s baptism. He gives other views, op. cit., page 247. 
He himself regards it as referring to our Lord’s baptism, and says: 
“The marks round the head, usually explained as representing the 
crown of thorns, have a parallel in the indications of water in the 
fresco of the cemetery of St. Callistus ” (cf. example 3, page 243). 

The following excerpt from Brandt, Die jiidischen Baptismen 
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(Giessen, 1910, p. 79), is of interest in this connection: “In dem 
mandaischen Traktat von Johanna’s Ausgang (im rechten Genza 
pag. 191 der Petermann’schen Edition) antwortet Johannes auf 
eine Frage nach seiner Taufe: ‘Ich werfe die Menschen in den 
Jordan, wie Schafe vor den Hirten, und Wasser mache ich mit 
meinem Stabe iiber sie fliessen, und den Namen des Lebens nenne 
ich tiber ihnen.’ ” 


(C) The Agent in early Christian Baptism. 


(The notes following constitute an abstract of a larger essay 
which attempts to deal more fully with the various questions in- 
volved. ) 

In any study concerning the rise of Christian institutions the 
sources are to be found in archeology, comparative philology, litur- 
gical texts, and the course of the development of Christian thought 
as a whole. Assuming an intimate kinship between the myn} nd ‘Du 
and the Christian rite of Baptism, the student is immediately 
aware of one fundamental difference: the apparent necessity of 
the agent or minister of Christian Baptism, who must be a person 
other than the baptizand. Mature Jewish procedure can be found 
in compendious form in the Shulhan Aruch (Yore Dea 268-270; 
Vilna ed., 1911, II. pp. 661-665), the cumulative content of which 
embraces many centuries’ usage. The most cursory acquaintance 
with the Rabbinic material amply demonstrates the fact (attested 
philologically by the meaning of the root 52%) that proselyte bap- 
tism was self-administered. 

Brandt (Die jiidischen Baptismen, oder das religiése Waschen 
und Baden im Judentum mit Einschluss des Judenchristentums, 


Giessen, 1910) called attention to this fact (e. g., p. 78) in a rather | 
incidental way. Merx (Die vier kanonischen Evangelien, II.) | 
dealt with the lexical questions concerning Barrifev and the hiphil | 


of 520 (p. 41, n. 1, et al.). Easton (‘ Self-Baptism, in A. J. Th., | 
24, pp. 513-518) advances important textual considerations, and 
draws attention to the significance of the question. His statement 
that “the change in the conception of the minister of baptism was 
inevitable as part of the change of Christianity from Jewish to | 


Christian soil” (ibid., p. 518) is capable of fuller substantiation ; 
from the study of the development of early Christian belief and [7 


practice in regard to baptism. 
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Certain tentative conclusions may be presented in epitome in the 
following propositions : 

(1) The earliest written Christian tradition may be found as a 
whole in the following passages: 1 Cor. 6: 11; 12: 12-14; Rom. 
6: 3; Gal. 3: 27; Tit. 3: 5; Heb. 6: 1ff.; (cf. 10: 22, 9: 12); 
Acts 2: 38-39; 8: 14-17; 10.: 47; 18: 24-19: 8; John 3: 3 ff.; 1 Jn. 
2: 27; 7: 37, &. 

(2) Explicitly or implicitly this body of tradition includes the 
following elements: Baptism is (a) a washing away of sins (sin 
considered as a defilement), (b) the initiatory rite of entrance 
into a new fellowship, (c) with an eschatological reference, and 
(d) the means of regeneration by virtue of the gift of the Spirit. 

(3) All of these elements are present in subsequent Christian 
tradition: e. g., Didache, passim ; Barnabas 11. 11; Shepherd, Sim. 
9, 16, 31; Tertullian, De baptismo, 3 et al.; Theophilus of Antioch, 
Ad Autolycum, 2, 16; St. Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., 3, 17, 2; Clem. 
Alex., Paed. 1, 6; 25, 3; Origen, Hom. in Num., 7, 2, Hom. mm 
Lev., 2, 4; Cyprian, Ad Donatum, 4; St. Methodius, Convivium 
decem virginum, 8, 8; Aphraates, Hom. 6, 14; Cyril Jer., Cat., 
3, 12; Basil, Homil. in bap., 13, &c. 

(4) These elements may be reduced, for practical purposes, to 
two: (a) the washing away of sins, and (b) the regeneration 
through the Spirit, of which the former is separable from the lat- 
ter, but both are present together in our earliest redaction of the 
tradition to writing. 

(5) While for the washing away of the defilement of sin no 
agent or minister might be necessary, there is ample justification 
for maintaining that an agent, other than the candidate or bap- 
tizand himself, is demanded for that aspect of the rite in which 
the Spirit is imparted. 

(a) The account in Acts, as Stromberg, Studien zur Theorie 
und Praxis der Taufe in der christlichen Kirche der ersten zwei 
Jahrhunderte, Berlin, 1913, points out (cf. pp. 133-140), takes for 
granted the intimate bond between baptism and the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. 

(b) Patristic tradition confirms this essential relationship. In 
the words of Primasius of Arles (550): Donum Spiritus Sancti 
quod datur in baptismate per impositionem manus episcoporum 
there is phrased the consolidation of the tradition in its accepted 
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form. (On the cognate questions, cf. Mason, The Relation of 
Confirmation to Baptism, New York, 1891.) 

(c) The study of the liturgical tradition gives still more com- 
plete confirmation of fundamental union between these two phases 
of the function and fruits of baptism. 

(d) On the basis of its later development the early Christian 
tradition is made intelligible and its rationale, theologically and 


liturgically, explicable. 
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THE LEGEND OF KOSTRYUK 


CLARENCE Avuaustus MANNING 
CoLtuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


No EPISODE connected with Ivan the Terrible has been more 
exploited by the unknown composers of the historical songs of 
Russia than the marriage of Ivan to Marya Temryukovna and the 
fight between her brother Kostryuk-Mastryuk and a Russian cham- 
pion. In the latest collection of these songs published by V. Th. 
Miller (“ Historical Songs of the Russian People of the XVI and 
XVIIth centuries,” Istoricheskiya Pyesni Russkago Naroda XVI i 
XVII wy., Vol. XCIII, Sbornik otdyeleniya russkago yazyka i 
slovesnosti imperatorskoy akademii nauk, Petrograd, 1915), there 
are included 65 versions of this legend covering 210 pages as 
against 43 versions and 200 pages of the next largest group, Ivan 
the Terrible and his Sons. Versions of this second story have been 
gathered in 11 governments whereas the legend of Temryuk has 
been found in 22. 

The story is relatively simple. After the death of his wife 
Anastasia, Ivan marries a foreign princess Marya Temryukovna 
with whom he receives a large dowry. Her brother, Kostryuk- 
Mastryuk, visits Ivan and challenges the Russians to find a cham- 
pion to meet him in a fight. Through Nikita Romanovich Ivan 
secures a champion for Russia. Kostryuk despite his boasting is 
decisively defeated and as a final insult is stripped naked and 
driven out to the amusement of the populace. The tsar is rather 
amused than insulted at this mishap to his brother-in-law and 
refuses to do other than reward the victor. 

The historical basis for the song can be ascertained with some 
degree of accuracy, but this helps us rather to identify the actors 
than the incident in which they figure. Within a week after the 
death of Anastasia, Ivan planned to marry the sister of the king 
of Poland-Lithuania. In fact, if we may believe the anonymous 
poet, Anastasia knew of this intention (No. 27, 1. 51), but this we 
may well doubt. The plan failed and the next year, 1562, the 
tsar married a daughter of a Circassian prince Temryuk. The girl 
was baptized under the name of Marya and died without children 
in 1569. The chroniclers tell us little of her character, but she 
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does not seem to have won the love of the people. One of her 
brothers, Michael, came to Moscow before the wedding in 1568 and 
served at court until he was accused of treason and impaled by 
Ivan in 1571. During these years he was the butt of Ivan and 
the court. The tsar never failed to insult him and mock him in 
every way and to submit him to all possible indignities. In 1565 
another brother Mastryuk visited Ivan at the Aleksandrova Sloboda 
and seems to have won the fancy of that whimsical and fickle ruler. 
The tsar sent back an army to help him and his father against the 
Turks and built a city on the Terek River to assist his wife’s people. 
Still later when Mastryuk was captured by the khan Devlet Girey, 
Ivan tried to ransom him and years later we find Mastryuk as the 
firm friend of Russia. 

We have no record of any fight in which either Michael or 
Mastryuk participated, although there may very well be some basis 
for the whole story. Keltuyala (Kurs russkoy literatury, Vol. I, 
Part 2, p. 709) remarks that in this story poetic creation has the 
mastery over historical facts. V. Sokolov (Shurin Groznago, udaloy 
borets Mastryuk Temgryukovich ; “ The brother-in-law of the Terri- 
ble, the bold fighter Mastryuk Temgryukovich”: Zhurnal Minis- 
terstva Narodnago Prosvyeshcheniya, Vol. 46, p. 20) endeavors to 
prove on the basis of such passages as No. 77, 1. 72? that the 
original scene of the fight was not at Moscow but at the Aleksan- 
drova Sloboda and therefore can be dated during the visit of 
Mastryuk in 1565. He therefore definitely connects Kostryuk with 
Mastryuk and not with the despised brother Michael. 

S. K. Shambinago (Pyesni-pamflety XVI vyeka, “ Pamphlet 
songs of the XVIth century ”) as quoted by Sokolov (op. cit.) and 
V. Th. Miller (O nyekotorykh pyesennikh otgoloskakh sobytiy 
tsarstvovaniya Ivana Groznago, “ Concerning some echoes in songs 
of the events in the reign of Ivan the Terrible.” Zhurnal Minis- 
terstva Narodnago Prosvyeshcheniya, Vol. 46, p. 1 ff.) pays a great 
deal of attention to this story and endeavors to prove that it is an 
attack on the marriage of the tsar to the Circassian princess. He 
also argues that in the Russian champion we have a reflection of 
Michael Vorotynsky who defeated the khan Devlet Girey in 1572 





They were from the Nizova side, residents of the merry city, the 
Aleksandrova Sloboda. 
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and was soon after executed for treason by the suspicious Ivan. 
Shambinago argues that some of the songs such as No. 51 result 
from a contamination of the song of the king’s wedding and another 
song on the unsuccessful raid of Devlet in 1572 in both of which 
songs a single combat was a prominent episode. Both Sokolov and 
Miller reject this contamination. Miller goes further and shows 
how the influence of Vorotynsky can be found in some of the other 
songs such as Ivan at Serpukhov (No. 93-95) but not here, and he 
emphasizes the fact that the champion is rarely called Mishenka 
as Shambinago supposes. 

The publication of the collection of historical songs by Miller in 
1915 has rendered available a much larger number of versions, 
some of which give us striking details which do not seem to have 
been regarded by Shambinago or even Miller and Sokolov. It may 
therefore be of interest to consider these songs again and to try to 
classify them. 

When we try to arrange these songs in groups we are hampered 
by the fact that the details of the different versions vary widely 
according to the will and memory of the bard, but we can dis- 
tinguish certain similarities among versions which come from iden- 
tical or adjoining governments. There are three governments which 
have given us a relatively large number of songs, Archangel, Olonets, 
and Simbirsk ; and the songs from Novgorod and Vologda may be 
added to the Olonets group. The three songs from Kaluga (No. 
88-90) also form a small group which agree in the death of 
Kostryuk in the fight. In No. 90 his sister, the tsaritsa, recog- 
nizes the other version by saying: You should not have beaten him 
against mother-earth, you should have taken off his green tunic and 
his morocco boots and let him go wholly naked” (75-8). The 
songs from the other provinces are scattered in number and need 
hardly be mentioned except No. 58 from Petersburg, in which it is 
Ivan’s daughter who marries Kostryuk and the rdles are entirely 
confused. 

The Simbirsk group (No.72-80) is the simplest of the three 
larger groups. The songs are usually short. Kostryuk issues the 
challenge and two brothers appear. These two brothers are not 
clearly defined and in these as in other songs it is often hard to 
decide whether Kostryuk fights one of the brothers, both of them 
in succession, or both simultaneously. As Kostryuk accepts the 
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challenge, he jumps up from his place at the table and by his 
impetuosity he overturns the entire room and destroys 30 Tatars, 
150 boyars and 700 Don Cossacks (No. 78, 1. 48-9). The num- 
bers vary but there is always this great onslaught. Then Kostryuk 
is easily beaten and stripped. The tsaritsa abuses the victor in most 
indecent language and Ivan remarks that he is glad to see the 
Tatar discomfited because it pleases the Russians. Yet the tradi- 
tion here is undoubtedly confused. There is nothing in the story 
to lead us to expect Kostryuk’s thunderous departure from the 
banqueting hall which is strangely out of place. Three of the 
group are hopelessly confused. Thus in No. 74 the fight is between 
the two brothers, the elder defending Russia, the younger attack- 
ing her. In No. 75 Temruk Temrukovich, Mastryuk Mastryuko- 
vich is the Russian champion against Temryugalov. In No. 76 
the ending is entirely lacking. It is this group in particular 
which Shambinago seems to use and he cites such versions as No. 
74 to emphasize the position of the two brothers. This seems 
very weak. 

The Olonets group is very different. With this we must place 
No. 50-57 and 59 and also No. 60-62 from Novgorod and Vologda. 
In this group the marriage of the tsar is almost entirely forgotten 
and Kostryuk instead of being the tsar’s brother-in-law is the son 
or lover of the Krim tsaritsa. He comes with his pagan train to 
Russia with the intention of securing a champion or of conquer- 
ing Russia. Ivan succeeds in finding a champion to meet the 
young boaster who says that he has taken seventy cities without 
meeting defeat. Kostryuk is defeated and apparently killed. In 
some versions such as 56 the Krim tsaritsa is taken prisoner and 
is not allowed to return to her own land. In others she is allowed 
to escape but departs with sorrow, leaving Kostryuk dead. Sham- 
binago rests particularly upon this group in his endeavor to prove 
contamination and he tries to explain why Kostryuk, the friend 
of Russia, suddenly becomes its foe. It is assumed that as a 
prisoner of Devlet Girey he was compelled to take part in the raid 
of 1571 when the horde suceeded in burning Moscow. 

The third group from Archangel presents the most striking 
peculiarities and figures the least in the discussions of the theme 
which we have mentioned. This embraces No. 27-43 and also 
No. 44-49 from Olonets. The story differs radically. In many 
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of this group Marya is not a Circassian but a Lithuanian. There 
are often details given of the wooing as well as of the wedding. 
Then Kostryuk issues the challenge; it is accepted. Kostryuk 
runs out, fights, and is defeated. He is stripped naked and takes 
refuge beneath the porch of the palace and then flees home from 
Russia with the statement that he will never return. Another 
point which is of suprising character in these songs is the dis- 
covery that Kostryuk is really a girl (27, 29, 35, 36, 40, 46, 49, 
50, 55, 59, 47.) These songs in their description of the humilia- 
tion of Kostryuk are very frequently frank to the point of inde- 
cency and the discovery of the woman disguised as a man does 
not improve the modesty of the songs. Finally as regards the 
opponent of Kostryuk, we may remark that he is often regarded 
as lame and that the confusion of the functions of the two brothers 
is not so marked. Thus in 35 and 36 we have three brothers, 
Mishenka, Grishenka and Vasenka. The two elder brothers look 
Kostryuk over and decide that they will not fight him and thus 
automatically the youngest brother is called upon to undertake the 
task of vindicating the power of Russia. 

In many ways this group must be taken as containing the origi- 
nal form of the story. Thus the beginnings of the different songs, 
such as No. 27, fit into the general frame of the epic account of 
the reign of Ivan. We have the motif of the death of the former 
wife and the negotiations that lead to the second marriage. The 
conclusions are more satisfactory. The songs lack the rather 
obvious retort of Ivan that he does not care for the discomfiture 
of the Tatar provided the Russian is amused and gives us some 
more epic accounts. Thus in No. 27 and 41 Marya pays the 
penalty with her life and Ivan marries again in stone Moscow 
in Holy Russia (No. 27). In No. 30 the tsar does try to save 
the feelings of his brother-in-law by saying that the humiliation 
was ordered by Nikita Romanovich but Kostryuk wisely remarks: 
God grant I may not be here again, not only I but my children 
(Il. 172-3). (Cf. 31, 35, 36, 43, 44, 47.) Kostryuk runs home 
weeping to his parents with the same remark (No. 33). Finally 
it is to be noted that these songs do not show the great defeat of 
the guests when Kostryuk dashes out. Instead of upturning all 
the tables and destroying hundreds of guests, both of his own re- 
tainers and the Russians, Kostryuk merely hits his foot against 
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the table (No. 30, 1.105). The few instances where there may be 
a sign of this overthrow, as No. 37 and 38, are not among those 
songs which fit best into the general epic account of the action 
viewed as part of the reign of Ivan. In fact on every test that 
can be applied, we may fairly hold that we have in these Archangel 
songs the best and most natural account of the duel between 
Kostryuk and a Russian. We find in these songs the greatest 
variety of invention and also the greatest realism and energy. 
There is less of the schematic and formal about them and we may 
well believe that the more southern versions are mutilated versions 
of these northern songs. 

This assumption of the superiority of the northern versions is 
not a necessary circumstance. Thus in the Yermak songs the 
Siberian song preserved by Kirsha Danilov (Miller, op. cit. No. 
159) gives us far and away the best and most complete account 
of the expedition to Siberia as well as of the circumstances which 
preceded. This is however to be expected, for Yermak is the 
Siberian hero and it is natural that his reputation should be more 
highly regarded there than elsewhere. 
_ If we are to assume that the Archangel group gives us substan- 

tially the best account of Ivan and Kostryuk, we may ask next 
whether the byliny of the north have exerted any influence upon 
the story. Our answer to this must be unqualifiedly in the affirma- 
tive. In fact we may say that the entire framework for the legend 
of Ivan and Marya is identical with that for the wooing of 
Viadimir and Apraxia. 

There is the same wavering between Lithuania and the Horde 
as the home of the bride. Magnus (The Heroic Ballads of Russia, 
p. 30) mentions the home of the girl as Lithuania but Kirsha 
Danilov (Drevniya rossiyskiya stikhotvoreniya, p. 58 ff.) frankly 
locates the scene in the Golden Horde. Vladimir does not go in 
person on his wooing but Ivan does. However in one song (No. 
33) Ivan is accompanied on his journey by Dunayushka Ivanovich, 
the very same bogatyr whom Vladimir sends off to Lithuania on 
the same errand. Even though the story dispenses with the mar- 
vellous, no bard would introduce the name of one of the heroes of 
the older cycle as Dunay Ivanovich without invoking memories 
of this older tale. 

Perhaps it is to this same bylina influence that we owe the 
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appearance of Kostryuk as a girlk When Dunay Ivanovich and 
Dobrynya Nikitich were returning home with Apraxia, they were 
overtaken by a hero who engaged Dunay in fight. Long and severe 
was the struggle but finally the Russian triumphed. “ Dunay sat 
upon his foe’s white breast, and would have pierced it, but his 
tender heart was terrified, and his arm stiffened at the shoulder; 
for the bosom was that of a woman (Hapgood, Epic Songs of 
Russia,? p. 35). This woman turns out to be the heroic sister of 
Apraxia, the wife of Dunay, Nastasya, and returns with him to 
Kiev where she receives baptism. If we could assume this parallel 
between the bylina and the song, it would be easy to assume that 
the sex of Kostryuk was affected by the same circumstance. This 
appearance of Nastasya and the exploits of Vasilisa Mikulichna, 
the wife of Stavr Godinovich (Cf. Magnus, op. cit. p. 100) are 
the chief instances of the disguised woman in heroic Russian 
poetry. It will be at once noted that in both cases the subject 
is treated with far greater delicacy than here but this may be 
merely a sign of the superior qualities of the byliny which took 
their rise before the degrading yoke of Tatar supremacy was 
fastened upon the country. 

There is however another possible interpretation. In many cases 
in the epic songs we find the Krym tsaritsa called “ polenitsa ” 
(No. 52, 1. 5). Everywhere in the songs the polenitsa describes 
the Amazon, the woman who is a match for the boldest warriors. 
The same usage exists in the byliny. Thus Ilya of Murom meets 
in battle a vigorous woman, a polyanitsa whom he recognizes as 
his daughter and whose treachery forces him to slay her (Magnus, 
op. cit. p.42). It will be noted that here again the woman is 
from Lithuania, the same home where the woman Kostryuk usually 
lives. On the other hand in the written literature of this period, poly- 
anitsa is used as a masculine to denote a bold hero, one who rides 
over the open field and it is in this sense that the word is used 
in the Zadonshchina of the late fourteenth century describing the 
victory of Dimitry Donskoy at Kulikovo (Cf. I. I. Sreznevsky, 
Materialy diya slovarya drevne-russkago yazyka, Vol. Il, p. 1153). 
It is very likely that the confusion between the popular feminine 
and the literary masculine meaning of this term may have assisted 
in turning the wandering hero Kostryuk into the dread woman 
who is met and defeated. 
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The disfavor which Marya Temryukovna won in Russia is per- 
haps also due to the same form of confusion. Thus in the byliny 
we have the venomous and evil character of Marya the White Swan 
(Cf. the ballads of Dobrynya Nikitich and Ivan Godinovich). She 
certainly embodies features of the Polish girl, Marina Mniszek, the 
wife of the False Dimitry. With Marya Temryukovna a foreigner 
preceding the second Marina and confused with a mythical figure 
that was well-known, there is small wonder that the bards speak 
of her as a savage serpent (No. 29, 1.17). This evil tradition, 
seen also in No. 28 where Marya is a sorceress giving to her step- 
children a poisoned cloak so as to destroy them, was gained very 
early. Karamzin in his History repeats it and we may take it 
as the general opinion which Marya left in Russia but unfortu- 
nately we cannot tell whether she was wicked or whether she was 
merged in fable with her supernatural and later sisters. The 
direct evidence of her personality is too scanty to allow us to 
answer this question with any probability but we may assume that 
Ivan’s kindness to her brother Mastryuk would not have survived 
any suspicious actions on the part of the wife Marya. 

When we pass from the leading characters to the Russian cham- 
' pion, we find other parellels to the byliny. Thus in No. 36 
Vasenka refuses to fight because he is sick. Three times does 
Ivan give him a huge cup of wine before he declares himself in 
condition to meet the foe. This passage 


Da ya toperya co tsareva kabaka, 
Da bolit buyna golova, 
Da shipit retivo ser’tse (11.123-5) 


is strikingly like a passage from the bylina of Vasily the Drunkard, 
who in a similar situation says: 


A ne mogu stat’ da golovy pod’nyat’ 
A bolit da u Vas’ka buyna golova, 
A noyet-shipit u mnya retivo ser’tse 
(A. D. Grigoryev, Arkhangelskiya byliny ¢ istor- 
icheskiya pyesmt, Vol. II, no. 339, ll. 133-5). 


The motif of the absence of all the heroes from Moscow is very 
similar to that of the bogatyrs who are away from Kiev when 
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Tsar Batyg attacks (cf. Hapgood, op. cit. p.132 ff). Song No. 49 
ends with the message of Ivan to the three brothers, 

“Come to me to the stone house, I will give you twenty-five 
rubles apiece in money and I will give you a letter of approval, 
to travel around other cities and fairs, to trade forever in different 
wares without duty and without tax and without imperial pay- 
ment and to drink wine in every kabak without price ” (ll. 124- 
103). 

This permission is greatly desired by Ilya of Murom in the 
bylina Ilya in disguise (Hapgood, op. cit. p. 79 ff.) and we may 
say that it is characteristic of all the peasant champions who 
appear in Holy Russia. 

Although we can parallel so strikingly the byliny and these songs 
from Archangel, the authors of the latter have kept a firmer hold 
on historical and physical possibility than in some of the other 
groups. Thus in one of the songs from Olonets, Mishka took 
Kostryuk below himself, raised him above his shoulder higher 
than the buildings of the churches and the pious crosses, to the 
Holy Michael and the Levanidov cross, and then threw him down 
against mother earth (No. 53, ll. 105 ff., cf. also No. 56, etc.). In 
one of the Simbirsk group (No. 80) Kostryuk hisses like a serpent 
and roars like a beast (ll. 75-6). The expression used is the one 
familiar from the description of Nightingale the Robber and of all 
the wonderful beasts against which the heroes of Holy Russia fight. 

Because of this close relationship between this song and the 
byliny, we can easily understand the origin of the Olonets form. 
As soon as the marriage of Ivan and Marya was confused in the 
minds of the singers and its role confused, the relationship between 
the Circassian tsaritsa and her brother and Russia was regarded as 
unnatural and the people began to think of some of the other 
Asiatics and giants who invaded Russia and engaged in combat 
with the Russian bogatyrs. Idolische, Tugarin the Serpent’s Son, 
Nightingale the Robber, the Polyanitsa, etc., all played a some- 
what analogous role to Kostryuk and in different places have left 
some print upon his character. For this reason it does not seem 
necessary to postulate a different ballad as the basis for these 
legends or to assume that Kostryuk took active part in the cam- 
paign of 1571 while a prisoner of Devlet Girey. In the actual 
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byliny, Marya the White Swan was always punished at the end 
and once Marya Temryukovna was brought under her baleful 
influence it was only natural that she too should meet with an 
untimely end as in No.2? where she is killed or in 83 from 
Moscow where she twittered like a magpie and flew away from 
stone Moscow. 

This paper has not sought to mention all the differences between 
the songs. Many of these are very minute and represent little 
but the personal embellishments made by the singer himself. 
Others of them, as No. 28 where Marya appears as a sorceress 
trying to murder Ivan’s children, are frankly unique and wander 
far from the general type of the story. We have tried to consider 
the general forms which the story takes and to see how these are 
related. 

In general we may conclude that this legend has been far more 
influenced by the bylina tradition than most of the historical songs. 
The use of epic expressions is of course to be expected in all folk 
poetry and also the magnifying of the qualities of the heroes. In 
this case the bards have gone further. The marriage of Ivan and 
Marya seemed to them the same type of marriage as that of 
Viadimir and Apraxia. The arrival of the tsaritsa’s brother at 
court seemed to them closely parallel to the coming of the foreign 
barbarians to Vladimir and on the basis of some episode, perhaps 
a fight or the participation in some kind of a contest, the singers 
set to work. Uuconsciously they fashioned a story simple and 
perhaps at once rather indecent. Then as time passed and the 
actual events commemorated faded from memory, Marya Tem- 
ryukovna, Marina Mniszek and Marya the White Swan were merg- 
ed, and as the account of the struggle passed southward and east- 
ward, the sequence of events became less important. Kostryuk 
was accepted as the champion of the East and became hostile to 
Russia. His overthrow became a national necessity and he was 
endowed with all kinds of superhuman attributes and often given 
a death in the struggle. The old sportiveness disappeared with 
the new conditions and the general tone of the episode changed. 
Ivan of course remained in it. So did Marya and Kostryuk but 
no longer with affection and sympathy. For this reason it is idle 
to wonder which brother of Marya is represented or to express 
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surprise that a woman who was the friend of Russia should appear 
as its enemy. We are dealing with a historical song because it 
deals with Ivan but the authors have freed themselves from 
history and in the last analysis have given us an interesting 
and original account of an imaginary fight between a friend and 
a foe of Holy Russia. 
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Introduction 


THE TWELFTH BOOK of the Paippalida herewith presented is only 7 
a little longer than the eleventh ; it contains nothing of exceptional © 
interest, though a little light is thrown on the text of some hymns | 


which appear in Book 19 of S. The material is presented in the 
same manner as in previous books. 


Of the ms.—This twelfth book in the Kashmir ms begins £141b? © 
and ends £144b10. This book begins with a hymn which is RV 7 
1. 94; the first two padas of st 1 are given on f141b and the rest | 
of the hymn is on f154a and runs through line 5 of £154b: immedi- 7 
ately after the two padas of RV 1.94.1 our ms at £141b9 gives 7 
st 7 of the hymn which is $ 19. 53 and continues on to the end of | 
S$ 19.54; but the first six stanzas of S 19.53 are found £153b12 9 
to £154a3 preceding the bulk of RV 1.94. The obvious explana- 7 
tion would be that a folio of some predecessor of our manuscript § 
was misplaced, but the position of part of the second hymn in § 
book twelve ahead of the bulk of the first hymn makes the explana- 7 
tion not quite so simple: if we suppose that the folio was reversed 
when misplaced it does not seem that the result would be what we | 
actually find. No satisfactory explanation of the situation has |) 
occurred to me, but I feel that the material given on £154 should 
be edited in this book and that has been done, as will be seen below. § 

The book covers in all about four folios. One line, £144a9 is ‘ 
badly broken, and there is a small defacement at the lower right 7 


corner of £154a. 


Punctuation, numbers, etc.—The text is punctuated in the usual q 


hap-hazard manner. Only one hymn is numbered, the numeral 


“5” standing at the end of the hymn I have numbered four; this | 
might be considered an indication that our text counted the hymns | 
which are S 19. 53 and 54 as separate hymns, but there is no indi- 7 
cation of a division after st 10 of our hymn 2 in £141b14; there is § 
a blank space for a numeral at the end of our second hymn. In 
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no. 5 the stanzas are numbered regularly, in no. 6 the first four 
are numbered, in no. 7 stanzas 2 and 6 are numbered. There is no 
grouping of the hymns in anuvakas. Corrections are few, either 
marginal or interlinear. Accents appear only on the last stanza of 
the first hymn. 


Extent of the book.—This book has seven hymns as edited, the 
last one being prose. If there is a stanza norm it is probably six- 
teen. The following table shows the number of stanzas: 


1 hymn has 5 stanzas 5 stanzas 
1 “ “ 10 “ — 10 “ 
2 hymns have 14 “ =28 “ 
3 “ “ 16 “ oun 48 “ce 


? hymns have 91 stanzas 


New and old material_—The first hymn of this book is RV 1. 94, 
the second is S 19. 53 and 54, the fourth S$ 19. 32, the fifth S 19. 33: 
in the sixth there are a few bits of familiar material. The amount 
of new material may fairly be said to be 43 stanzas. 


ATHARVA-VEDA PAIPPALADA-SAKHA 
BOOK TWELVE 


1 
(RV 1.94) 


[f141b?] atha dvddasomarkanda atharvanadhyayam likhyate zz 
om namo narayand- [8] ya z z om imam stomam arhate jata- 
bhavedase ratham iva san da- [9] hemdsanikayds (kale) 

[£154a3] bhadra hi nas pramatir asya sam sam agne samkhye ma 
risima vayam tava | [4] yasmdi tvam ahur bhajase sa ddity anarvan. 
ksota tadate stuviryam sa bhiitdva nai- [5] nam asnoty anhatir 
agne z 2 bharimedhmam krnavéma havinsi te jite a- [6] ntas 
parvana parvand vayam jivatava prataram mddhayd dayo gne z 
sasema tvam [7%] samidam sddaye dhiyas te devai havir adanty 
Ghutam tvam adityan & hava tadhyd- [8] ksmasyagne z tvam 
adhvaryur uta hotdsi pirvyah prasastaé potar janusd purohitah 
[9] vised vidvin ahartvijyad dhira pusyasydgneh z disatn gopdsya 
jarantu janta- [10] vo dvipas ca yad uta catuspad aktubhih citras 
praketasa ugsaso mahan asya- [11] gne | yo visvatas supratikas 
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sadruhasi dire digchan talid ivaSi rocate | ra- [12] ratnyas ca | 


tanvo ati deva pasyasydgne | pirve deva bhavatum usvato ratho 
smaikam San- [13] so anyastu didhyah tad djanito upusyata vato 


gne z vadhiin dusansan avi di- [14] dhyo jahi dire vd ye anti vd ke | 


cid attrinah z adhd yajiidya Srnute [15] sugam krsy agne yad 


ukthan parohito rathe vatajitd rsabhasyeva te ravah z [16] yujin- | 


vasti vanino dhiimaketundgne adha svandd uta svidyuh patattrino 


dhrapsa [17] ya te yavasddo vy asthiran. suga tat te tavakedyo | 
rathebhyo gne z tvam mittrasya varu- [18] na dhayasya vaydtan § 
marutam helo adbhutah mrda su no bhitv esdm manas pu- [19] © 
nar agne z deve devandim asi mittro adbhito vasur vasindm ami © 


ca * * * [20] dhvare | Sarman sydma tava saprathastame gne z tat 


te bhadram yat samiddhas*e * * [£154b] somadhuto rajase mrda- © 
yattasah dadasi ratna dravinam ca dasuse gnes sdkhye [2] ma § 


risimd vayam tava z asmdi tvam sodravine dadhaso nagdssim adite 
sa- [3] rvatata yam bhadrena Savamd codaydsi prajavantau rad- 


hasyd te syima z sa [4] tvagne sdubhagatvasya vidvin asmakam © 


dyus pra tireha deva | tan no mittré varu- [5] no mamahantim 
aditis sindhus pfthivt utd dyduh z 

The ms corrects in 154a12 to (ta)ndho, and in 154bl1 to 
(°ta) mah. 


For the introductory phrase and invocation read: atha dvada- 7 
Samas kinda atharvanidhyaye likhyate zz or namo narayanaya | 


Z Z 


Read: imarn stomam arhate jitavedase ratham iva sarn mahemi © 


manisayaé | bhadra hi nas pramatir asya satnsady agne sakhye mi 
risima vayam tava z 1 z yasmai tvam tahur bhajaset sa sadhaty 


anarva kseti dadhate suviryam | sa titava ndinam asnoty anhatir © 
agne ° ° gz 22 bharamedhmam krnavama havinsi te citayantas © 


parvand-parvana vayam | jivatave pratararn sidhaya dhiyo ‘gne 


° ° 43 z Sakema tvam samidham sadhaya dhiyas tve deva havir 7 
_ 


adanty ahutam | tvam adityin 4 vaha tan hy uSmasy agne ° 


z4z tvam adhvaryur uta hotasi pirvyah prasasta pota janusé puro- © 
hitah | visva vidvanh artvijya dhira pusyasy agne °° z 5 z visarn 
gopa asya caranti jantavo dvipac ca yad uta catuspad aktubhih | 7 
citras praketa usaso maha asy agne ° © z 6 z yo viévatas supra- | 


tikas sadriiii asi dire cit san talid ivati rocase | ratryaé cid andho ati 


deva paSyasy agne ° ° z 7 z piirvo deva bhavatu susvato ratho | 
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‘smikam Sanso abhy astu didhyah | tad 4 janitota pusyaté vaco 
‘one ° © 2 8 w vadhair duhSaisinh ava didhyo jahi dire va ye 
anti va ke cid atrinah | adha yajiiaya grnate sugatn krdhy agne 
© © g9z yad ayuktha fnpa rohité rathe vatajita rsabhasyeva te 
ravah | ad invasi vanino dhimaketunigne ° © z 10 z adha svanid 
uta bibhyuh patatrino drapsé yat te yavasido vy asthiran | sugarn 
tat te tivakebhyo rathebhyo ‘gne ° ° z 11 2 tvamh mitrasya 
varunasya dhayase ‘vayatarn marutaim helo adbhutah | mrda su no 
bhiitv esfirn manas punaragne © ° z 12 z devo devanim asi mitro 
adbhuto vasur vasinaim asi cirur adhvare | Sarman syima tava 
saprathastame ‘gne ° ° z 13 z tat te bhadram yat samiddhas sve 
dame somahuto rajase mrdayattamah | dadhasi ratnam dravinarn 
ca daSuse ‘gne sakhye ma risima vayam tava z 14 z yasmai tvam 
sudravino dadaSo ‘naigistvam adite sarvatata | yatn bhadrena Savasa 
codayasi prajavanto radhasi te syima z 15 z sa tvam agne sdu- 
bhagatvasya vidvan asmikam dyus pra tireha deva | tan no mitro 
varuno mamahantam aditis sindhus prthivi uta dyauh z 16212 


Possibly I have restored too frequently the RV readings, but 
there seem to be only a few minor variants here. In 2a RV has 
ayajase which perhaps is intended here. Stt 3 and 4 of RV are 
interchanged, also stt 5 and 6. In 8a susvato seems to be a real 
variant of RV sunvato. In 10a RV has ayuktha arusa and proba- 


bly that should be the reading of Paipp. In 12a RV has ayam. 
In 14b RV has jarase, which is probably the real reading. 


2 
(S 19.53 and 54) 


[£153b12] kalo svo va- [13] hatus saptarasmis sahasrakso aksaro 
bhiriretah | tam & rohanti kavayo [14] vipasyatas tasya cakra bhu- 
vanini visvd sapta cakran vahatu kala esah [15] saptasya nabhir 
amrtam nv aksah z sd ima visvd bhuvanany anjam kala [16] sdiyyate 
prathamo nu devah piirnas kumbho adhi kalahitas tam vai pasyamo 
bahu- [17] dha ni santam | sa ima visvd bhuvandni pratyam kalam 
tam dhus parame vyo- [18] man. z sa yava sam bhuvandny abharat 
sa yava sam bhuvandni pariydih pita [19] samn abhavatu putra 
esim tasmad vai nadnyat param astu tejah kalo mim diva [f154a] m 
ajanayat kalaimam prthivim uta kalena bhiitam bhavyam ca esatam 
ha vi tisthate | [2] kalo bhitam asrjat kilo tapatu siryah kale 
vised bhiitani kale caksu- [3] r vi pasyati z 
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[£141b9] kale mands kale pranas kale nama samaht- [10] tam | 
kalena sarva nandanty dgatena prada imah z kale tapas kale jye- 
[11] stham kale vrahma sasamahitam. kalo ha sarvasyesvaro yas 
pita- [12] sit prajapateh z tenesitam tena jatam tad u tasmin 
pratisthitam, kalo [13] ha vrahma bhitva bibharti paramesthinam. 
z kalas praja srjati ka- [14] lo gre prajapatim | svayambhis 
kaSyapas kalat tatas kalad ajdyata | ka- [15] lad dpas sam abhavat 
kalad vrahma tapo disah kalenodayatu siirya- [16] s kalena visate 
punah kalena vigate punas kalena vatah pavate ka- [17] lena 
bhiitam bhavyam ca putro janayat purah | kalad rjas sam abhavan 
yajus ka- [18] lad ajayata | kalo yajiio sam irayad devebhyo 
bhagam aksitam | kale [£142a] gandharvapsarasas kale lokas sama- 
hitas kale yam afigira devo tharva ca- [2] dhi tisthata z imam ca 
lokam paramam ca lokam punyans ca lokan vidhrtig ca pu- [3] n- 
ya | sarvan lokin abhicitya vrahmands kala sdiyyate paramo nu 
devah z 

Read: kalo ‘$vo vahati saptaraSmis sahasrikso aksaro bhiriretah | 
tam 4 rohanti kavayo vipaScitas tasya cakra bhuvanani viSva z 1 z 
sapta cakra vahati kala esa saptisya nabhir amrtam nv aksah | sa 
ima viSva bhuvaniny afijan kalas seyate prathamo nu devah z 2 z 
purnas kumbho adhi kala ahitas tam vai paSyamo bahudha nu 
santam | sa ima visva bhuvanani pratyai kalarn tam ahus parame 
vyoman z 3 z sa eva sam bhuvanany abharat sa eva sarn bhuvanany 
paryait | pité sann abhavat putra esairn tasmad vai nanyat param 
asti tejah z 4 z kalo ‘mim divam ajanayat kala imim prthivim 
uta | kalena bhitatn bhavyarn cesitamn ha vi tisthate z 5 z kalo 
bhiitam asrjata kale tapati siiryah | kale vi$va bhitani kale caksur 
vi paSyati z 6 z kale manag kale pranas kale nima samihitam | 
kalena sarva nandanty agatena praji imah z 7 z kale tapas kale 
jyestham kale vrahma samahitam | kalo ha sarvasyeSvaro yas pitasit 
prajapateh z 8 z tenesitarn tena jatam tad u tasmin pratisthitam | 
kalo ha vrahma bhitva bibharti paramesthinam z 9 z kalas praji 
asrjata kalo ‘gre prajapatim | svayambhiis kaSyapas kalat tapas 
kalid ajayata z 10 z kalad apas sambhavan kalid vrahma tapo 
disah | kalenod eti siiryas kalena viSate punah z 11 z kalena vatas 
pavate kalena < prthivi mahi | dyaur mahi kala ahita z 12 z kalo ha) 
bhiitarn bhavyam ca putro ‘janayat purah | kalaid rcas sam abhavan 
yajus kalad ajayata z 13 z kalo yajiiath sam dirayad devebhyo 
bhagam aksitam | kale gandharvapsarasas kale lokis sam ahitaih 
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z 14 2 kale ‘yam afigira devo ‘tharva cadhi tisthatah | imath ca 
lokam paramam ca lokam punyans ca lokin vidhrtis ca punyah 
z 15 z sarvanl lokan abhijitya vrahmana kalas seyate paramo nu 
devah 216222 


These stanzas have been widely recognized as constituting one 
hymn in spite of the division in §. The text as emended here has 
a number of variations from that of 8; but Whitney in his Trans- 
lation gave up some of the readings of the S text as it stands in 


the Berlin edition. 
3 


[£142a4] saptaitam saptarsayas Salyakarta dvddasa dddhim salyam 
cakra- [5] tur indrarasir mahodaram z 

In pada a saptaita would be an easy correction and somewhat 
probable; in b and ¢c I believe there is mention of rice-harvest and 
would incline to understand a form Salya (< Sali) and read Salya- 
karttiro in b, and for c possibly aviddham Salyam cakartur: in d 
indrarasim. Edgerton suggests saptaite, Salyakartaro, and Salyam. 

indrarasir mittravarundv dviddham nirakrnta- [6] tam | prasi- 
tam indrenogrena vrahmandé néma sarvatah | 

In pada a read °raSirn mitra°. 

niinam asniyatha vrahmano [7] na grham pra haret svam trstam 
visam iva ta imatim indrarasth Sale gaye z 

Read aSniyata vrahmino in a, grhan and svan in b, taimitam in c. 


[8] ayam Saye tanvo raksamdano ayam Svindbhy avacaksine enam | 
This, I believe, is a mutilated stanza; the first pida as it stands 
would be pada a, ayarn would perhaps be all that is left of pada b, 
and aSvinabhy ° ©° would be pada d (with correction to °ksiniv). 


madhye khalasya [9] nirmito indrarasir mahodarah | bhimo 
anyasya Sankase asvaivabhyutsini na- [10] dam | 

Read nirmita in pada a: with Safikase c seems possible tho 
anyasya may need correction; in pada d aSveva and nadam seem 
clear but the intervening letters yield nothing to me. 

yehendrarasinnivayatu vardhayatu khalam dnyad sphatim ca 
khalvaém [11] grhnatu gavam ca bahu pusyatu z 

For pida a the best suggestion I can make is anyendraraséir 
ivaitu; in b read vardhayatu ° anya: in c khalyam. 

imov asvinah Sepo im indro vrahmana- [12] spatih tvam cakra 
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$ivam asmabhya mrsayo ja tvam cakra swam asmabhya prsayo [13] 
jivandya kam. | 

In pada a I would read yam fov asvina, and possibly Sepatur; 
in b yam: for cd tam Sakra Sivam asmabhyam tmrsayo jivanaya 
kam. In a Edgerton suggests yam v. 

drdhamsakuntamayah dhrtam asit svapadam | pakturd- [14] s 
srpyantah Sera yd tanva hutam havih 

For pada a I would suggest drdha ansah kuntamaya, but it does 
not match pada b; in b read asic chvapadam: for pakturis in c I 
can offer nothing, but would suggest sarpantah Sere; for d we 
might read yat tanva ahutam havih. This is stanza 8. 

anaduhaina prsnihan vahatam vahard- [15] prnam | kindgasya 
samas tv edad indrarasir ajdyatah 

The ms seems to correct vahatam to uhatam. 

For paidas ab I would suggest anaduhaim prstivahim vahataim 
tvahar 4prnaim ; with edhad perhaps pada c can stand, and in d read 
ajayata. In c etad would be better than edhad. 

yadi kind- [16] ndgas sasvedeti sartastas tanvam pari | apam 
gaveva drsyanti indrarasim [17] so snute | 

Read: yadi kinaSas sasveda eti Sirastas tanvarn pari | aparh giaiva 
iva trsyantindraraSim so ‘Snute. The correction of pada b seems 
possible. 

yadi kindsam sirupatw dandena hantu manyatah yadi kit ca 
[18] khalvam sddanva indraraégo udahitam z 

In a read kinaSamn sira°, in b hanti manyutah, in c sadinva, in d 
probably indrarasa udahrtam. 

ulikhala musulam tani co- [19] dayan pa Sirpam naya pavate 
krnusva | vahi putraya gotamam indrarasi- [20] r madhumantam 
krnotu z 

In pada a read ulikhalam musalam ; tani may be corrupt; in b 
I think we should read pra Sirpam naya: pida c seems to lack three 
syllables possibly at the beginning. 

etas chiirpam janitar aharolikhalam musulam kustya [£142b] 
gahi putra no tha sujanidve ahni pitusisnamte madhumamnam 
dusam | 

In pada a read etac, in b read musalarh and possibly kumbhyi 


gahi: in c perhaps ‘tha sujanitve, for d pitum aénanti madhu- || 


mantam osam. 
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agnin no datah | [2] prahito yam agam manah maryam amnam 
avisam krnomi | 

For this I suggest: agnir no ditah prahito yam agan mano man- 
yam | annam avisam krnomi. 

niraviddham akrtam vrahma- [3] ne no ado mandam pitum 
avyasasiita | svddo pito madhu pito tapa nas pitdv a ga- [4] hi Sivas 
Sivabhir aitibhih 

In pada a read akrtam, in b probably avyathasitam ; in c madho, 
in d upa nas pitav. The last three pidas are RV 1.187. 2a and 
3ab, where & cara is read. 

sinho bhiitvd ga mrnany agnir bhitva dhanyam indra [5] rdasir 
nirmito mayathéram vacam gaschatu z 

Read: sinho bhitvaé ga mrnany agnir bhitva dhinyam | indra- 
rasir nirmito mayatharam vacarn gacchatu z 16 z 3 z 

The indraraSi which is praised here was probably a portion of 
threshed grain set aside for the chief of a small or perhaps large 
district. I have been able to get very little more out of the hymn. 


4 
(S 19. 32) 


[£142b5] satakando duscyavanas sahasrapa- [6] rnam uttirah 
darbho yo gra osadhis tam te badhnimy dyuse z ndsya kesain pra 
vapanti [7] norasi tadam dghnati | yasmaschinnaparnena darbhena 
Sarma yaschatu | divi te [8] tilam osadhe prthivydm adhi nisthita | 
taya sahasrakandendyus pra va- [9] rdhaydmahe | tisro divo ty 
atrnat tisro bhydm prthivim uta | taya drhardo ji- [10] hvd ni 
trnddde vacansi ca | tvam asi sahamano aham asmi sahasvan | u- 
[11] tau sahasvantiu bhitvd sapatnat sahisivahi | sahasvino bhi- 
matiham [12] sahasvd prtandyatah sahasva sarvan druhdndas 
svahando me bahum kr- [13] dhi | darbhena devajatena divastham- 
bhena Sasvajit. tenaham sasvato dandn a- [14] Sanam Sanavani ca | 
priyam m& darbha krnu vrahmarajanydbhyaim Sidriya ca- [15] 
rydya cismai ca kamaydmahe | sarvasmdi da vipagsyate | yo jaya- 
mana- [16] s prthwim adrnhad yo stabhnad antariksam divam ca | 
yam bibhratam nanu paipmad vi- [17] veda sa no yam darbho 
dharuno dhivikah z sapatnahad Satakdndas sahasvan o- [18] sad- 
hinam prathamah sam babhiiva ma no yam darbhas pari pitu 
visvatah tena sd- [19] ksiya mrtand prtanyatah z 5 2 
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Read: Satakindo duScyavanas sahasraparnam uttirah | darbho 
ya ugra osadhis tarn te badhnimy dyuse z 1 z nasya keSan pra 
vapanti norasi tadam 4 ghnate | yasma achinnaparnena darbhena 
Sarma yacchati z 2 z divi te tilam osadhe prthivyam adhi nisthitah | 
tvaya sahasrakandenayus pra vardhayamahe z 3 z tisro divo ‘ty 
atrnat tisro dyam prthivim uta | tvaya durhardo jihvam ni trnadmi 
vacansi ca z 4 z tvam asi sahamino aham asmi sahasvan | ubhau 
sahasvantau bhitva sapatnant sahisivahi z 5 z sahasva no ‘bhimatim 
sahasva prtandyatah | sahasva sarvin durhardas suhardo me bahin 
krdhi z 6 z darbhena devajaitena divisthambhena SaSvad it | tenaham 
SaSvato janin asanam sanavani ca z 7 z priya ma darbha krnu 
vrahmarajanyabhyam Siidraya ciryaéya ca | yasmai ca kimayamahe 
sarvasmai ca vipaSyate z 8 z yo jayamanas prthivim adrnhad yo 
‘stabhnad antariksarn divarn ca | yarn bibhratarn nanu papma viveda 
sa no ‘yam darbho dharuno ‘dhivakah z 9 z sapatnaha Satakindas 
sahasvan osadhinam prathamah sarn babhiiva | sa no ‘yam darbhas 
pari patu visvatas tena siksiya prtanih prtanyatah z 10 z 4 z 

This is very close to the text of S; in the case of the most notable 
variations (in 1b, 3a, and 9d) Whitney in his Translation has 
adopted the Paipp readings, most of which are those of the S mss. 
‘ Whether 4b can stand as given here is doubtful; S has tisra imah 
prthivir uta. 

5 
(S 19. 33) 


[f142b19] sahasairghyas Satakandas payasva- [20] n apdm agnir 
virudham rdsiiyam | sa no yam darbhas pari patu visvato daivo 
[21] manir dyusd sam srjatu nah z 1 z ghrtal ullubdho madhuvan 
paya- [£143a] svan bhiimidruho cyuta cydvayisnuh nudan sapatnan 
adharans ca kanvan darbha roha [2] mahaté mahendriyena z 2 z 
tvam bhiimig abhy esy ojasa tvam ve- [3] dyadm sirasi carur adhva | 
tvdm pravitram rsayo bharantas tvam puniha duritany a- [4] smat. 
23 z tiksno raja visdsahi raksoha vigvacarsani | tejo de- [5] vanam 
balam ugram etat tat te badhnami jarase svastaye z 4 z darbhena 
tvam kr- [6] krnu viryant darbham bibhratatmana ma vyathisthah 
atisthapo varcase dhv a- [7%] nya siirydivd bhahi pradigas catasra 
252 

Read: sahasrarghyaS Satakindas payasvin apim agnir virudham 
rajasiyam | sa no ‘yam darbhas pari patu visvato daiivo manir 
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ayusa sam srjati nah z 1 z ghrtad ullabdho madhuman payasvan 
bhimidrnho ‘cyutaS cyivayisnuh | nudan sapatnin adharans ca 
krnvan darbha roha mahataém indriyena z 2 z tvam bhimim aty 
esy ojasi tvatn vedyam sidasi carur adhvare | tvarn pavitram rsayo 
‘bharanta tvarn punihi duritany asmat z 3 z tiksno raja visdsahi 
raksoha viSvacarsanih | tejo devinam balam ugram etat tat te 
badhnami jarase svastaye z 4 z darbhena tvam krnu viryani darbharh 
bibhrad atmana ma vyathisthih | atisthiya varcase ‘dhy anyan 
sirya iva bhahi pradigas catasrah z 5 z 5 z 

In 3c I have adopted (with Whitney) the reading of SPP; in 
5e S has (by emendation) varcasidhy. The compound of ud + 
labh (st 2a) is not quotable, but it seems to me quite as good as S 
ullupto. 

6 

[£143a7] ud iratam prthivi jira- [8] danus sitendmantarvan anu 
vati vata | rdvydvati prthivi prati gr- [9] hnatu vijam sahasra- 
valusam sudugha rohanti z 1 

Pada a is correct; in b a probable reading is arvan anu vati 
vatah, but I can make nothing of Sitenimant: in c read irjavati 
and bijam, in d °valiSam. 

indra ca nam haryagvo [10] agnir vad rohitdsvah asvind rasa- 
bhasvd krsim devim ayoyujam 

In pada a read indras caiinam, in d ayoyujan. 

$u- [11] nam vrtrim a yascha Sunam astrim ud ingayah Sunam 
tu tapyatam phalas Sunam vaha- [12] tu lafigalam z 3 z 

Over the last syllable of pida b the ms has “ 2.” 

In pada a read varatrim 4 yaccha, in b ifgaya: in d laigalam. 
For our ab cf. S. 3. 17. 6cd. 

yunaktu vaha vyoga tano thate ksettre vapateha bi- [13] jam 
tatha dhata tatha bhagas tathé krnutam asvind z 4 z tatha devi 
[14] sarasvati | 

In padas ab read yunakta, and vi yuga tanoteha te ksetre. Period 
and numeral to be placed at end. In the right margin at the end 
of line 13 the ms corrects vapa® to vapya®. For our ab cf $ 
3. 17. 2ab. 

supippala osadhayo nahindém aksatah tad indro varu- [15] no 
vayur asvinedam me pravatad vacah z 
Probably tad is the end of pada b but I can make no satisfactory 
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suggestion for the pada; the rest can stand but the metre is irregu- 
lar: for pada a cf S 3.17. 5a, and for pada d cf RV 10. 97. 14d. 

ahata piisad vrhaspati bhi- [16] myah samajim akam kr3im devas 
svarvidah kalydni subhageva ya | 

In pada a read °patir, in b akran, and possibly samicim before it. 

[17] samsthaydn vapusenydsan astriratra madhumamnam angsam | 
anyasya bhauma [18] purusasya bhauma pasindm nu hi srayan- 
tam z 

In the right margin the ms has samhSayam, probably to correct 
the end of pada b; there is also an interlinear correction indicating 
the insertion of a second bhauma before paSinam. 

For pada a possibly we might read samsthapyan vapuse ny Asan, 
or something like that; in b I would read madhumantam ansam, 
but I cannot solve astriritra. Insert bhauma at the beginning of 
pada d as the ms indicates. 

tivrd varsanto vrstayo [19] bhiipaye mahame vrdhe z z pinvanas 
parjanyas tisthata sé purusdyod a- [20] yati siryah dnandam 
janayan yuva sarvaratir apabadhamanah 

In the right margin the ms corrects to (varsa)ntu. 

__ In padas ab read varsantu and bhitaye mahase; in c read tisthati, 
in d sa and eti, in e yuvat or possibly janayaty uta, in f sarva aratir. 

vi- [£143b] jisva prthvi mayir vipaksa mrdvi bhava bhadram 
rohatu dhanyam z 

In pada a read vi jihisva, in b vipaksé (from vipaksas) ; mayir I 
cannot solve. 

utsedha seda gajam [2] vindeherin vahas krdhi | ma ho risat 
kitagraho ma va salilaiigalam. [3] z 

In pada a read sedha and possibly ga ajan, in b °eram and 
probably vahas; in c no. 

sosmikam ugras samrabdhas tan nas kim candémamat. z rayas 
posam Sundsi- [4] ra yo sita bhagas ca yah | 

In the left margin is “ tho.” 

For pada a we may read so ‘smakam ugras sarnrabdhas, in b I 
would suggest tarn na; in cd °siratho. 

jyestht samudra sinivali krsim no bhi- [5] hitvatah ima yds pafica 
pradigas ta vato bhihinvatu | valike [6] satvatim iva tivra var- 
santu vrstayah 

Over the third sign in line 5 in written nva. 
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In pada a jyadisthi would probably be better, and samudram is 
the only suggestion I can make for the second word; in b read no 
‘bhihenvatah ; in d read ‘bhihenvatu: the last two pidas seem pos- 
sible as they stand, and it seems better to take them into this stanza. 

[7%] Sunam kinago anveti vaham | Sunam phalo vinatam nayatu 
bhimim | Sundsi- [8] ra havisd vavrdhindh Sunam dhainydni 
krnutam 

In pada a read vahan, remove colon, in b probably vinitém etu 
phiimim ; in c vavrdhana, in d krnutam. Cf S 3.17. 5. 

yuvam nas piparad agvi- [9] nd jyotismati tamas tirah tam 
asmai ragayatim isaim z 

Read: ya nas piparad aSvinai jyotismati tamas tirah | tam asme 
rasithim isam z 14262 
For this stanza see S 19. 40.4 and RV 1. 46. 6. 


7 

[£143b9] drdhvasvito vai [10] namditapo yadhadusadhayas ca 
vanaspatayaS ca tasim agnir adhipatih yo [11] vdyata ardhvas- 
vitipo vedagnim adhipatim | athditam etd irdhva upa tistha- [12] 
nty evdinam irdhvd | upa tisthanty adhipatir bhavati svandm 
cinyesim ca ya evam veda [13] praskadvari vai namditapo yat 
parusvds tisim ddityo adhipatih yo va- [14] yatds praskadvarir apo 
veda adityam adhipatim | athaita etasminn udyati pra- [15] 
skandanty evdsmin ydvati praskandanty adhipatih z 2 z takvarir 
vat nd- [16] maitapo ya siidaya tisim prthivy addhipatni yo vdya- 
tas takvarir d- [17] po veda prthivim adhipatni athdita etasyam pra- 
nutas takantir iyanty e- [18] vdinena dvisantah pranutad yanty 
adhipati z vasini vai namditipo ya [19] syandante tasim varuno 
adhipatih yo vayata vasinir apo veda [£144a] varunam adhipatim | 
athaisetasim syandamananadm vasam ddatta eva dvisatam vasam 
ddatte [2] adhipati airjevdi ndmditapo yad bhavas thasim tvasta 
adhipatayah yo vayata iirjapo ve- [3] da tvastaram adhipatim 
irjasvi tejasvi bhavati | prasahan pasiin adpnoty adhipatih ojo [4] 
vai nimaitapo yan madhu tasim indro adhipatnipatin. | ojasvi 
viryavan indriyd- [5] vai bhavati pararaja sabhayim madhuparkam 
apnoty adhipatih z 6 z varco vai namai- [6] tipo yad ghrtam 
tasdm piisim adhipatayah yo vdyatd varcapo veda piisanam adhipa- 
[7] tayah yo vayata varcapo veda pisanam adhipatim varcasvi tejasvt 
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bhavaty e | [8] tasydnityuktasya mukham rocate adhipatih ugra 
vai namiaitapo yad dhradudaya- [9] s tasém maruto * * * * * * 
grapo veda maruto [10] adhipatin. ugro balavan bhavatt marutam 
Sardha ity enam ahur adhipatih | z [11] saho vai namaitapo yad 
varsam tasim parjanyo adhipatayah yo vayaté maruto [12] veda | 
parjanyam adhipatim ahassvai mittrabahavo bhavaty ethainena sva 
nandanty a- [13] smag vayam iti asmas charvo vrste mahiyate 
adhipatih z abhimanya vai né- [14] mditapo yat svard tasim 
asvindbhipatin. z yo vayatam abhimanydpo veda [15] asvinim 
adhipatin. abhimanyate bhratrvya nadinam bhratrvyabhimanyante 
tasma- [16] mantor mattam anumate adhipatih paricinto vii 
nimditapo yah karisvans tam [17] yamo adhipatih yo vayata pari- 
citir dpo veda imam adhipatim [18] pary enam sydsya visvasyd 
vasyanty adhipatih z rantayo vai [19] ndmditapo yds striyds stasam 
kaimo adhipatih yo vayatim rantir a- [f144b] po veda kimam 
adhipatim ramante smin ramaniyo yo [2] bhavati kamdiva strinadm 
adhipatih z visvabhrto vai némaitapo yat puru- [3] sas tasam 
mrtyur adhipatin. visvasya bharté bhavati visam enam vibhartah 
sa [4] trayo agnayo grha dhiyante | daksindgni garhaspatya- 
_ havaniyah e- [5] nam catvari vimaim gaschanti niskah kanso 
aSvataro sty adhipatih z [6] imam vaya tasim apaim himava 
niudhah somo [7%] vatsah paramesthy adhipatih yo vaya tasim 
apam himavantam naudham somam va- [8] tsam paramesthy 
adhipatis paramesthi bhavatu gaschatu paramesthin rama- [9] m 
adhipatir bhavati svandm cainyesim ca ya evam veda zz zz [10] 
ity atharvanikapatpaladasakhayadm dvddasas kdndas samaptah z z 

Read: wtrdhvascuto vai namaitaé ipo yad osadhayaS ca vanas- 
patayaS ca tasim agnir adhipatih | yo va eta irdhvaScuta apo 
vedignim adhipatim | athaitam eta irdhva upa tisthanty evadinam 
irdhva upa tisthanty adhipatir bhavati svinarh cinyesim ca ya 
evam veda z 1 z 

praskadvarir vai namiaité apo yat parusis taisim Adityo adhi- 
patih | yo va etais praskadvarir apo vedadityam adhipatim | 
athaita etasminn udyati praskandanty evisminn ayati praskandanty 
adhipatir ° ° z22z 

takvarir vai nimaita apo yah siidayas tasaim prthivy adhipatni | 
yo va etas takvarir ipo veda prthivim adhipatnim | athaité etasyim 
pranuttas takantir yanty evainena dvisantah pranutta yanty adhi- 
patir° ° 232 


| 
| 
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yasinir vai naméité apo yah syandante tsi varuno adhipatih | 
yo va eta vaSinir apo veda varunam adhipatim | athiisa et&sim 
syandamananam vaSam adatta evi dvisatam vaSam Adatte adhi- 
patir ° ° 242 

irja vai némaité apo yad bhavas tasim tvastadhipatih | yo va 
eta irjapo veda tvastaram adhipatim | irjasvi tejasvi bhavati 
prasahan paSiin apnoty adhipatir ° ° z5z 

ojo vai namaité apo yan madhu tasim indro adhipatih | < yo va 
eta oja Apo vedendram adhipatim> | ojasvi viryévan indriyavi 
phavati pararajah sabhiyaérn madhuparkam apnoty adhipatir ° ° 
z6z 

varco vai namaité apo yad ghrtam tasair pisdidhipatih | yo va 
eta varca Apo veda piisinam adhipatim | varcasvi tejasvi bhavaty 
tetasyan ity uktasya mukham rocate adhipatir ° ° z7z 

ugra vai nimaité Apo yad dhradunayas taisim maruto < adhipa- 
tayah | yo va eta > ugra apo veda maruto adhipatin | ugro balavin 
bhavati marutam Sardha ity enam ahur adhipatir ° ° z8z 

saho vai nimaité apo yad varsamn tisim parjanyo adhipatih | 
yo va etah saha ipo veda parjanyam adhipatim | athismai mitra- 
bihavo bhavanty athainena sva nandanty asmad vayam ity asmic 
charvo vrste mahiyate adhipatir ° ° z9z 

abhimanya vai namaita apo yat svara tisim aSvinadhipati | yo 
va eta abhimanya apo vedaSviniv adhipati | abhimanyate bhra- 
trvyan nainam bhratrvya abhimanyante tasmin mantor tmattam 
anumanyate adhipatir ° ° 210z 

paricito vai nimaitaé apo yah tkarisvans tisimn yamo adhipatih | 
yo va etah paricito po veda yamam adhipatim | pary enatn tsyasya 
visvasyat vaSanty adhipatir ° ° z1lz 

rantayo vai namaitaé apo yds striyas tasitn kamo adhipatih | yo 
va eta rantir apo veda kimam adhipatim | ramante ‘smin ramaniyo 
bhavati kama eva strinim adhipatir ° ° z212z 

visvabhrto vai nimaité apo yat purusas taisirh mrtyur < adhi- 
patih | yo va eta viSvabhrto apo veda mrtyum) adhipatim | visvasya 
bharté bhavati visvam enarn bibhratah sam trayo agnayo grhe 
dhiyante daksinignir garhapatya ahavaniyah | enam catvari vamani 
gacchanti niskakantho aSvataro ‘sty adhipatir ° ° z 13 z 

hima vai < nimaité apo yat * * > tasim apam himavan nodhah 
somo vatsah paramesthy adhipatih | yo va < eté hima Apo veda > 
tasim apam himavantarn nodhasama somam vatsarn paramesthinam 
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adhipatim | paramesthi bhavati gacchati tparamesthin ramam 
adhipatir bhavati svanimn cinyesam ca ye evatn veda z 14272 

ity atharvanikapaippaladasikhayam dvadaSas kandas samaptah 
ZZ 

In st 8 [d]Jhradayyis might be considered as an alternative to 
[d]hradunayas. In st 11 karisis has been suggested, but it does 
not seem as probable to me as kariras. In st 14 I am doubtful 
about nodhah (ms naudhah and naiudham): in the last clause 
paramesthe ramam might be considered possible. In st 9 mitra 
bahavo would seem more suitable. 





A MANDAIC BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Cart H. KRakELING 
LUTHERAN SEMINARY AT PHILADELPHIA 


IN THE LATTER HALF of the last century the interest of promi- 
nent orientalists was attracted to an ancient religious sect, the 
Mandeans or Nasoreans, still surviving in the swampy lowlands of 
Mesopotamia about Basra. As texts of their extensive sacred writ- 
ings and a knowledge of their peculiar practices reached Europe, 
it became evident: (1) that they represent a remnant of the 
Sabeans of early Mohammedan times; (2) that their language 
is an East Aramaic dialect akin to Syriac and the Aramaic of 
the Talmud Babli. 

Recently students of Hellenistic and Christian antiquity have 
been profundly interested by the theology and religious lore of 
the Mandeans. It was observed that tho none of their texts act- 
ually antedate the Mohammedan era, the peculiar form of thought 
they represent belongs in a general way to the syncretistic develop- 
ments of the early Christian period. Both their name and their 
antique theological tradition stamp them as a Mesopotamian 
branch of the great family of Gnostic sects. The Mandean writ- 
ings thus rank alongside the well-known group of Coptic Gnostic 
documents, as first-hand sources for the forgotten faiths of the 
later East, known until recently only from the polemical works 
of the Christian heresiologists. 

The discovery of extensive Manichean texts in Turfan, giving 
prima facie evidence for a third Gnostic religion, and a further 
insight into the situation in Mesopotamia in Christian times, has 
already raised the question of the interrelation of the two contem- 
porary forms of Mesopotamian Gnosis. Taking the Mandean and 
the Manichean texts together with what the Chronicle of Arbela 
has to say, it should eventually be possible to gain a fairly definite 
picture of the religious status of the Tigris-Euphrates country in 
the early centuries. But the discovery in Turfan has had even 
more far-reaching results. 

Two things have become increasingly evident to those inter- 
ested in Hellenistic religious developments as a whole: (1) that 
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to fathom the religious complex of this age or more specifically 
to answer the question of Hellenism and Christianity, it is neces- 
sary to operate genetically; (2) that the controlling forces in the 
religious evolution of the time are eastern. 

The key to the riddle of the early Christian centuries is the 
religion of the East from the Persian period upward. Unfor- 
tunately sources for this period are almost entirely lacking. Ortho- 
dox Judaism was until recently the only calculable factor. The 
Manichean texts were revolutionizing in importance because they 
gave evidence of the continued existence of ancient Iranian beliefs 
in the old centres of civilization, tho often in new forms. The 
Mandean sources ranged alongside the Manichean, showed suffici- 
cient correspondence in point of view to suggest the existence of 
a Neo-Iranian or Proto-Gnostic atmosphere in Mesopotamia, which 
if its elements become more discernable will serve to fill in part 
the lacuna represented by the immediately pre-Christian centuries 
in religious matters. The Mandean texts attained to independent 
importance in that they seemed to preserve more of the Neo- 
Babylonian thought, or rather more of the Babylonian elements 
of the Proto-Gnostic atmosphere. The clues to this pre-Gnostic 
faith, built upon the old religions of the East, have hitherto been 
examined only in so far as they may have bearing upon the ques- 
tion of the origin of the Hellenistic ideas and means of redemp- 
tion. 

Mandean scriptures promise to be of some slight importance for 
the study of Judaism. It appears that these “ baptists” were 
not originally indigenous to Mesopotamia, but that their first 
home, which they left at an early date, was the region of the 
Hauran. The extensive Jewish elements in their tradition, if 
they go back to this period of Mandean history, would give us a 
glimpse into the non-orthodox movements centering about Jewish 
thought, similar to that afforded by the Zadokite Document, and 
thus eventually furnish a check upon the interpretation of the 
orthodox thought itself. 

Finally too, the Mandeans may be of some importance for nascent 
Christianity. They claim to be the disciples of John the Baptist, 
and, indeed, harbor a great amount of legendary tradition concern- 
ing the “last of the prophets.” They stood at an early time 
simultaneously in contrast both to Christianity and to orthodox 
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Judaism. That there existed in the first century something of a 
divergence in view-point between the disciples of Jesus and the 
disciples of John has frequently been gleaned from the New Testa- 
ment material on the subject. If, as it is said, the early Christians 
actually endeavored to belittle and thus to supplant the Johannine 
movement, and the Mandeans are truly sprung from the movement 
begun by John, they may aid in giving us a more realistic impres- 
sion of the vitality and individuality of the Baptist point of view, 
one that will aid in correctly interpreting the situations suggested 
in Acts and portions of the Synoptic Gospels. 

To delineate correctly the history of the Mandeans from purely 
internal evidence, to distinguish the relative priority of the diverse 
influences playing upon them at different tmes, and to estimate 
their importance in reconstructing Baptist, Judaistic, Proto- 
Gnostic and Gnostic thought, all from documents of the Moham- 
medan era embodying unquestionably ancient tradition, that is the 
difficult but fascinating problem presented by the Mandean sources. 
The work has scarcely begun, but, as the appended bibliography 
shows, promises to draw the interest of students of Oriental, 
Hellenistic, Jewish, and Christian religions alike. 


TEXTS 
l. Theological. 

Genza. 

Codex Nasaraeus, liber Adami appelatus, syriace transcriptus lati- 
neque redditus. 3 vols. of text, London, 1815-17, ed. M. Norberg. 

Thesaurus, sive Liber Magnus, vulgo Liber Adami appellatus, ed. H. 
Petermann. 2 vols., Berlin and Leipzig, 1867. 

Mandiische Schriften. Transl. of parts of the Genza. W. Brandt. 
Leipzig, 1893. 

Das mandiische Kénigsbuch. Text and transl. S. Ochser, Zeitschr. f. 
Assyr. vol. 19 (1905-6), p. 64-97. Comprises pp. 378-394 of vol. I 
of Petermann, Thesaurus. 

Die mandiische Gnomologie Johannes des Tiufers. Text and transl. 
S. Ochser. Zeitschr. f. Assyr. vol. 20 (1907), pp. 1-15. Comprises 
Right Genza tract 14. 

Ein mandiischer Traktat. Translation with notes and introduction. 
Theo. Néldeke, in Aufsiitze zur Kultur und Sprachengeschichte. . . 
des Orients Ernst Kuhn zum 70. Geburtstage gewidmet. Breslau, 
1916, pp. 131-138. Comprises Petermann, Thesaurus, vol. I, pp. 
278-282. 
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Ginza. Der Schatz oder das grosse Buch der Mandier. UWhersetzt und 
erklirt von Mark Lidzbarski. Quellen der Religionsgeschichte vol. 
13. Géttingen, 1925. 

Book of John. 

Das Johannesbuch der Mandiier. Text, transl. and notes, 2 vols., ed. 
by M. Lidzbarski. Giessen, 1905-15. 

(A Coptic ostracon of the 5th Cent., which formed part of an index to 
a monastery library records among the books of this library one 
bearing the title of a “Book of John Baptist”; cf. Receuil de 
travaux relatifs a la philologie égypt. et assyr., XI. 135. Was 
this a Coptic version of the Book of John?) 


. Liturgical. 


Qolasta oder Gesiinge u. Lehren von der Taufe u. dem Ausgang der 
Seele. Text, ed. J. Euting, Stuttgart, 1867. 

The trials of a candidate from the Mandean “ Book of Souls.” Transl. 
of Qolasta 24, 26, 27, 29, 30, with notes. A. L. B. Hardcastle. 
Proceedings of the Soc. of Bibl. Archeol., vol. 38 (1916), pp. 11-18. 
London. 

Mandiische Liturgien. Text and transl., ed. M. Lidzbarski. Abhandl. 
d. kénigl. Gesellsch. d. Wissenschaften zu Géttingen, phil. hist. 
Klasse, Neue Folge, vol. XVII, 1. Berlin, 1920. Comprises the 
Qolasta and the Oxford Liturgical Collection. 

Textes mandaites, avec une notice sur les Mandéens par Cl. Huart: 
in J. de Morgan, Mission scientifique en Perse, Tome V, 2. Paris, 
1904. Comprises the Iniani, the Sidra di Nischmata, and the 
Qmaha di Hibil Ziwa. 

Sidra di Nischmata. Text and transl. by 8S. Ochser, ZDMG, vol. 61 
(1907), pp. 145-177 and 356-369. Comprises J. de Morgan V. 2, 
pp. 207-252. 


- Magical. 


Inscriptions mandaites des coupes de Khouabir. Text, transl., and 
philological commentary, 2 vols., ed. H. Pognon. Paris, 1898-9. 
Mandiische Zaubertexte. Text and transl., ed. M. Lidzbarski, in 
Ephemeris f. semit. Epigraphik, vol. I, pt. 1, pp. 89-106 (1900). 

Ein mandiisches Amulett. Text and transl., ed. M. Lidzbarski, in 
Florilegium: Receuil de Travaux dediés a Melchior de Vogiié, pp. 
349-373. Paris, 1910. 

Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur. Text and transl. with comm., 
ed. J. A. Montgomery, pp. 244-255. Philadelphia, 1913. 

Mandiischer Diwan nach photogr. Aufnahme von Dr. B. Poertner. A 
photographic reproduction of text with drawings, ed. J. Euting. 
Strassburg, 1904. 


. Unpublished texts listed in 


J. Euting. Nachrichten tiber die mandiiischen oder zabischen Manu- 
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skripte der kaiserl. Bibliothek zu Berlin u. d. Bib. des British 
Museum zu London. ZDMG, vol. 19 (1865), pp. 120-36. 

Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. Catalogue des manuscrits syriaques et 
sabéens. Paris, 1874. 

PHILOLOGY 

Lexicon to the Genza and Onomasticon (unreliable) in vol. 4-5 of 
Norberg’s edition of the Genza. London, 1815-17. 

Uber die Mundart der Mandiier. Theo. Néldeke. Abhandl. d. k. Gesell- 
schaft d. Wissenschaften z. Géttingen, phil-hist. Klasse, vol. 10 
(1862). 

Mandiische Grammatik. Theo. Néldeke. Halle, 1875. 

Onomasticon to the liturgies in Lidzbarski: Mandiische Liturgien. 

Glosses Babylo-Araméennes. J. N. Epstein in Revue des Btudes Juives, 
vol. 73, pp. 27-58; vol. 74, pp. 40-72 (1921-22). 


DISCUSSIONS 

Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus. D. Chwolsohn. St. Petersburg, 1856; 
2 vols. 

Reisen im Orient. H. Petermann, 1861; vol. II, pp. 96-123. 

Die Mandier. J. Euting, in “Das Ausland,” 1876, pp. 221-225. 

Etudes sur la religion des Soubbas ou Sabéens, leurs dogmes, leurs 
moeurs. M. N. Siouffi. Paris, 1880. 

Les Mandaites, leur histoire et leurs doctrines. E. Babelon, Paris, 
1882. 

Die Mandiische Religion, ihre Entwickelung und geschichtliche Be- 
deutung. W. Brandt. Leipzig, 1889. 

Notes on the Sabaeans. A. Houtom-Schindler: in Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society, New Series, vol. 13 (1891), pp. 663- 
669. Bibliography of older material given here. 

Das Schicksal der Seele nach dem Tode nach mandiiischen und per- 
sischen Darstellungen. W. Brandt, in Jahrbiicher f. protestant- 
ische Theologie, XVIII (1892), pp. 405-438, 575-603. 

Zur Frage nach dem Ursprung des Gnostizismus. W. Anz. Texte u. 
Untersuchungen, ed. Gebhardt u. Harnack, XV. 4 (1897), pp. 70-78. 

Die Himmelsreise der Seele. W. Bousset. Archiv f. Religionswissen- 
schaft, vol. 4 (1901), pp. 136-169, 229-273. 

Mandiier. K. Kessler: in Protestantische Realenzyklopiidie*, 1903. 
Bibliography of older material here. 

Mandiische Probleme nach ihrer religionsgeschichtlichen Bedeutung. 
K. Kessler. Akten des 2. internationalen religionswissenschaft- 
lichen Kongresses zu Basel. 1904. 

Uthra und Malakha. M. Lidzbarski, in Orientalische Studien Theo. 
Néldeke gewidmet (1906), vol. I, pp. 537-545. 

Das vermutliche babylonische Vorbild des Pehta und Mambuha der 
Mandier. H. Zimmern, in Orientalische Studien Theo. Néldeke 
gewidmet (1906), pp. 959-967. 
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Hauptprobleme der Gnosis. W. Bousset. Gdttingen, 1907; in For- 
schungen zur Religion u. Literatur des A, u. N. T., ed. Bousset u. 
Gunkel, vol. 10. 

Die Mandier, ihre Religion und Geschichte. W. Brandt (posthumous). 
Verhandelingen der Akademie v. Wetenschappen, Amsterdam; 
Afdeeling Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, XVI. 3 (1915). 

Die Géttin Psyche. R. Reitzenstein. Sitzungsberichte d. Heidelberger 
Akademie d. Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Klasse, 1917, no. 10. 

Mandaeiske Studier. Svend Aage Pallis. Kopenhagen, 1919. 

Das mandiiische Buch des Herrn der Grésse u. d, Evangelieniiberlie- 
ferung. Sitzb. d. Heidelberger Akad. d. Wiss., phil.-hist. Klasse, 
1919, no. 12. 

Nazoriier. H. Zimmern in ZDMG, vol. 74 (1920), pp. 429-38. 

La religione dei Mandei. U. Fracassini, in Giornale della Societa 
Asiatica Italiana, vol. 29 (1921), pp. 131-177. 

Das iranische Erlésungsmysterium. R. Reitzenstein. Bonn, 1921. 

Das religionsgeschichtliche Problem des Ursprungs der hellenistischen 
Erlésungsreligion. H.Gressmann. Zeitschrift f. Kirchengeschichte, 
vols. XL, XLI (1921-22), pp. 178-191, 154-180. 

Die Entstehung der manichiiischen Religion u. des Erlésungsmysterium 
I. Scheftelowitz. Giessen, 1922. 

Urmensch und Seele in der iranischen Uberlieferung. O. G. von Wesen- 
donk. Hannover, 1924, Chap. 5. 

Die Bedeutung der neuerschlossenen mandiischen u. manichiischen 
Quellen fiir das Verstiindniss des Johannesevangeliums. R. Bultmann 
in ZNW, vol. XXIV, Hft. 1-2. (1925.) 


REVIEWS 

Lagarde, review of Brandt, Mandiische Religion, in Gétt. Gelehrte 
Anzeigen, 1890, no. 10, pp. 385-404. 

J. Land, review of same, in “ De Outraadseling van het Mandaisme.” 
Theologische Tijdschrift, 1890, no. 2, pp. 113-126. 

J. Wellhausen, review of same, in Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1890, no. 
19, col. 473-478. 

B. Eerdmans, review of same, in Zeitschr. f. Assyriologie, 1894, vol. 9, 
pp. 133-140. 

G. Kriiger, review of same, in Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1894, no. 
14, col. 370. 

M, Lidzbarski, review of Pognon, Coupes de Khouabir, in Theologische 
Literaturzeitung, 1899, no. 6, col. 171-3. 

S. Fraenkel, review of Ochser, Gnomologie Jh. des Tiufers, in Zeit- 
schrift f. Assyriologie, vol. 20 (1907), pp. 1-15. 

M. Lidzbarski, review of Ochser, Sidra di Nischmata, “ Das mandiische 
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BRIEF NOTES 
Alleged intensive noun-formations in the Semitic 


A view of the Aramaic grammars reveals a category of nouns 
which the several grammarians assign in general to intensive form- 
ations, gattal, gittal, or quttal. For lists of such nouns in the 
respective dialects see Kautzsch, Gramm. d. Biblisch-Aramdisch, 
§ 50, 1, ec; Duval, Gramm. syriaque, § 23%; Noldeke, Syrische 
Gramm., § 114, and Mandéische Gramm., § 102; Levias, Grammar 
of the Aramaic Idiom contained in the Bab. Talmud, §§ 876-881; 
Dalman, Gram. d. jiidisch-palastinischen Aramdaisch?, § 29,1. The 
same postulation of intensive formations is also maintained in the 
comparative grammars, Barth, Nominalbildung, § 15, cf. p. xxx; 
Brockelmann, Vergleichende Gramm. 1, §§ 144-148; and for stppdr 
in Gesenius-Kautzsch, Gramm. § 84, b, no. 24. Examples found 
in the several Aramaic dialects, including BAram., are: *idd*ra 
‘threshing floor,’ ’tmm*ra ‘sheep,’ sippdré ‘bird’; also the bor- 
rowed ’eggar¢ta ‘letter.’ Other exx. from the Syriac are: hess*ra 
‘little finger,’ sakk*ra ‘shield’ (Duval denies that it is Semitic), 
Sebb*la ‘corn-ear,’ etc. Now it is remarkable to find intensive 
- formations in nouns of such primary significance as the above, for 
the organic reduplication of a radical has generally the economic 
purpose of intensifying the meaning, with the development of very 
precise functions for the various intensive formations. 

The solution of the problem is found in the fact that in the 
nouns listed by the Aramaic grammarians all, with but few excep- 
tions,’ have for the third radical a liquid, r or 1. The liquid, as 
it were, demands room for its articulation, and insists on holding 
the vowel before itself, or else introduces such an ancillary, anap- 
tyctic, vowel, with the consequent doubling of the preceding con- 
sonant. If the stem is monosyllabic, the process is *imr > immar; 
if dissyllabic, *imar >immar, the doubling thus creating or holding 
the vowel required by the liquid. The process is parallel to the 
phenomenon represented by the so-called euphonic daghesh in Heb., 





+The only exceptions noted by Duval and Néldeke are: neggedé ‘ ship- 
puller,’ quppedé ‘ hedgehog ’= Heb. gippdd, and so cf. Syr. sepperé = Heb. 
sippor. The dental d may have had an effect similar to 1, cf. Brockelmann, 
1, p. 132, on occasional d>1. In the other lists the above nouns are 
grouped with true intensive formations, e. g. tagqganté ‘ ordering.’ 
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with the expression of a doubled consonant, e. g. ‘in*bé > inn*bé, 
“ig?bé > “iqq?bé. 

A further process appears in the sporadic development of this 
short vowel into apparent length. Examples are “immar > Akk. 
imméru (4>é@ by “imdle); *supur (or supr) > suppur > Heb. 
sippor ‘bird.’ That the o in the latter case is not primarily long 
appears from the construct pl. sippdré, BAram. sippdré, and Syr. 
sepp*ra. The same process appears in *Subul > sibbul 4+- t > Heb. 
sibbélet, pl. sibbdlim. Cf. the similar development of Heb. sub- 
bold ‘his burden,’ from subl. (Barth’s treatment of this form, 
§ 74, c, is expansive but vague. ) 

A similar process is to be observed in a series of Heb. nouns,? 
e. g. zikkdrén, but const. zikrén = BAram. dikrén; sibbdrén, const. 
sibrén; and so in cases where a liquid is the second radical: 
gillayén, const. gilyén; killayén, const. kilyén; hérayén. These 
developments are not confined to cases of liquids, e.g. hizzdyén, 
piqqadén; but the explanation is found in the similar liquid char- 
acter of y. 

We can further compare the ancient variants in the pronuncia- 
tion of the place name ‘egrén = dx(x)apwv, Akk. amgarriina. The 
nasal dissimilation in the last form is quite common in the forms 
we have been discussing: Syr. ’edd*ré > Akk. indiru and Arab. 


*indar; Syr. ’°emm*ré > Mand. ’embré; Syr. hess*ra > Arab. hin- 
sir; Subultu (as above) > Arab. sunbulat; sippér > sinp*ra in 
Sachau’s papyri. 

This observation of the influence of a liquid upon its surround- 
ings, which has been rather overlooked by the grammarians,* 





*S. Barth, §196; Brockelmann, 1, §211,b, §213,c, who cursorily 
recognize the doubling as secondary. 

* Duval, § 114, d, notices the doubling of J in such forms as Syr. ‘arpellé, 
‘artellai, cf. Heb. barzillai, karmillo. In these cases the preceding vowel, 
which normally should be volatilized in Aram., is maintained by the liquid. 
I may add the Mandaic hinilla (in the Liturgy) from hin-la ‘if not’ 
(normally ella), with the development of a new vowel between the two 
liquids. The development is similar to that represented by the spelling 
of the French merveille in comparison with Eng. marvel. Also many Akk. 
nouns which because of their orthophonic spelling are placed in the inten- 
sive formations, certainly do not belong there, as comparison with the 
other Sem. languages shows; e. g. gammalu ‘camel,’ bakkaru ‘ young 
camel.’ But Delitzsch has assigned these nouns to intensive formations, 
Ass. Gramm. § 65, no. 24. 
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throws light upon certain other forms. E. g. Heb. “hy * ‘neck’ 
= sauuar, is doubtless, as generally recognized, from saur, with, as 
in the cases noted above, the development of a new vowel and the 
consequent doubling of the preceding consonant, which doubling 
maintains itself through all forms of sing. and pl. The mono- 
syllabic noun should normally give sér, sdrim (poss. s*udrim), 
séré. Also such a noun as ’atidl ‘ stag,’ generally treated by gram- 
marians as gattal (Il. cc. in the grammars) is doubtless ’ail devel- 
oped, according to the above theory, into ‘aial, with a thickening 
of the i, which is properly represented by the Massora with ’aital 
(cf. Arab. saitid for saiid). Also in the interesting Heb. noun 
sanuérim ‘blindness’*® the penultimate vowel is long because of 
the r; that the process is sporadic appears from comparison with 
e. g. “iuu*rim ‘the blind.’ Also the long vowel in Syr. péra ‘ fruit’ 
is to be similarly explained. 

In fine, the whole subject of the influence of liquids upon their 
surroundings, as also that of the distinction between primary, or 
organic, and secondary doubling (dependent upon phonetic cir- 
cumstances), requires far more special attention than has been 
accorded them in the philologies. We are still too much obsessed 
‘by the conventional quantitative forms without first determining 
the phonetic bases. 

JamEs A. MonTGOMERY. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


Note on the adaptation of a Chinese character to political change 


Defiance of ancient tradition is finding expression in many 
aspects of Chinese life today. An interesting example is to 
be seen in two modifications of the form of the character 
Kuo*, meaning, a state, a country. 





*The unique spelling with X represents the new vowel provided with a 
hemza, i. e. sawuar pronounced as say’ar. 

5 The lexicographers have in general failed in the interpretation of this 
word. I find its correct derivation given only by Jastrow, Dict. of the 
Tala. It is a Safel form from root BRR (bright), i. e. sabrar 
‘dazzle’ > sabbar > sanuar. The peculiar labial yw and the nasal dis- 
similation demonstrate the word’s Akk.-Aram. origin. 
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Wieger * following the standard Shuo-wen, originally com- 
piled by Hsii-shen, towards the year B. C. 200, traces the 
character as follows :— 


“Yiu*. <A primitive appanage, a post, a centre; the — 
land that a landlord defended with 4 the weapons of his 
men; # represents his residence, castle or town; the limits 
are not indicated, because there were none.” 

“ Kuo*. An estate, well [] defined and surrounded with 
marks, as they were later on; extended meaning, a state, a 
country.” 


(A singular collateral note is that which calls attention to 
the character Po* signifying anarchy or revolution. Wieger 
(op. cit.) says: “ When the fiefs are upset; one character 
being straight up, the other upside down.” One is reminded 
of the aptness of the ideogram during the present clash of 
North and South in China.) 

From ancient times an alternative form for Kuo* has been 
used, especially in rapid writing, placing within the enclosure 
[], not Y«* BR, the primitive appanage, but Wang? F, 
aking. Of Wang’, Wieger (op. cit.) says that in the char- 
acter =E one sees “the man | who connects = heaven, earth 
and man.” Obviously, [=| was an excellent picture for a 
kingdom, an empire. 

With the coming in of the Republic, (¥] was hardly a form 
that commended itself to thinking young leaders and every- 
where one has been seeing the third form for this character. 
Here, within [] the enclosure, one sees Min? §%, the people, 
the mass, the common multitude. The interpretation of this 
character is in doubt, but is perhaps “a plant with sprouts.” 
The significance of the new form is at once apparent. 

The fourth form for Kuo*, the second of the two seen since 
the driving out of the Manchus in 1911, is scarcely in current 
use, but one runs across it here and there on signboards. 
It suggests the egotism of the new leaders and the selfishness 
which is so widespread in the land at present. In this form, 





1 Wieger, Dr. L., 8. J.: Chinese Characters, transl. into English by L. 
Davrout, S. J. 
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within the enclosure [], one sees 0? or Ngo? #. Wieger 
(op. cit.) defines this: “two 3& lances in conflict, two rights 
that oppose one another, my right and by extension, my Ego, 
my Own person ; personal pronoun, I, me.” 

It is scarcely to be expected that this latter form will gain 


wide usage. 
Yale in China, Changsha. Epwarp H. Hume. 


Armenian hariur 


According to Meillet, the origin of Armenian hariur (100) is 
unknown.? As Armenian has ar for vowel-r, we may assume that 
harwur came from a word-group *pr *jur. This word-group corre- 
sponds, in form and sense, to Turkish bir jyz (100). Chuvash, 
which differs widely from other varieties of Turkish, regularly has 
r instead of z, and p instead of 6. A Chuvash-like dialect may 
have had *pr=— bir; and *jyr=jyz, or even *jur = jyz, for the 
palatal vowel of jyz can have come from u under the influence of 
the preceding palatal sound. We might suppose that *pr < *br 
_ represented a stressless form of bir; or that a general Turkish form 
*br was in most dialects expanded to bir, parallel with Lithuanian 
vilkas < *wlkos. 


North Haven, Conn. Epwin H. Tortie. 


Sanskrit sthiv- 


Sanskrit sthiv-, apparently connected with English spew, shows 
a remarkable change of the labial consonant. This change may 
have come from Dravidian influence, Dravidian equivalents being 
Kanara tip-, Tamil tupp-, perhaps derived from a basis with 


initial st or st. 


North Haven, Conn. Epwin H. Torrie. 





1 Meillet, Grammaire comparée de Varménien classique, §70 (Vienne, 


1903). 
*I use j and y with their Scandinavian values, in accordance with the 


International system. 

*Gombocz, Die bulgarisch-tiirkischen Lehnwérter in der ungarischen 
Sprache, p. 202 (Helsinki, 1912). 

2A. J. Ph., vol. 40, p. 76. 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Language of Education of the Philippine Islands. By NasEEB 
Mirry Satzesy, M.D., D.Se. Manila, P. I., 1924. 53 pp. 


In this pamphlet we have a statement and a suggested solution 
of a Philippine problem which must be solved in some way in the 
near future if the Philippine Islands are to develop and progress 
as they should. The problem is, briefly stated: What shall be the 
language of education in the Philippine Islands? 

The author, whose connection with the Philippines dates back to 
1900, and who has been a student of Philippine matters and a 
writer on Philippine subjects ever since that date, after giving some 
account of his Philippine activities in the Preface, states the pres- 
ent situation in the Islands, under the head of Preliminary Remarks, 
in the following way. There are three stages of education, viz., 
before, during, and after the period of school attendance. The 
language of all three should be and usually is in most countries 
the same. This is not the case in the Philippines, where we have 
no common native tongue, but only numerous local dialects. Here 
the language of the first and third periods is one or the other of 
the local dialects, that of the middle period was for three and a half 
centuries Spanish, and is now—since the Spanish-American War— 
English. Spanish attained no hold on the people during the long 
period of its use; it never became the language of the first and 
third periods. “Twenty-five years of intensive English education 
have produced no radical change” in the situation. English has 
made practically no headway against the local dialects in the first 
and third periods. There is no special reason why the United 
States should insist on using English as the language of education 
in the Islands unless it really serves the purpose for which it is 
intended. Therefore, a discussion as to what is the best language 
of education, the best language of the middle period, whether 
English or some other tongue, is most seasonable and appropriate. 

This problem is then discussed under three heads, viz., 


(a) the suitability of English, 
(b) the suitability of the vernacular dialects, 
(c) the political questions involved in choosing one dialect in 


preference to another. 
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Under the first head, which he calls The Present Policy (pp. 
11-32), the author points out that it was natural that English 
should have been chosen as the language of education after the 
expulsion of the Spaniards, as there was no national native tongue, 
and that it would have been a good thing for the Filipinos if 
English could have become their common educational and national 
language. This he asserts, however, in spite of the whole-hearted 
enthusiasm and faithful codperation of the teaching body, has not 
been accomplished, and is indeed, under the conditions which pre- 
vail, impossible of accomplishment. 

By a series of statistical tables the author emphasizes the follow- 
ing facts: 

(1) The amount spent on education in the Philippines is pro- 
portionately as large as, or even larger than, that spent by the most 
progressive countries. The amount is raised by taxation in the 
Philippines themselves. 

(2) To carry out the present program successfully two American 
English-speaking teachers to each school would be the minimum 
number required; but the number of American teachers, never 
' sufficiently large, has now practically sunk to insignificance, there 
being in 1923 only 329 such teachers compared with 7668 schools 
and a school enrollment of 1,129,997. 

(3) It would be impossible to attain the minimum number of 
American teachers above mentioned without a very large increase 
in the tax burden, and it is unreasonable to expect the Filipinos 
to increase their contribution for educational purposes far beyond 
the normal percentage contributed by enlightened peoples. More- 
over, any increase in the number of American employees is opposed 
to the present policy of the Philippine government, which is appar- 
ently determined to Filipinize the whole civil service. 

(4) If English then is to become the common language of the 
Philippines, it must be made so thru the efforts of Filipino teach- 
ers, who constitute an overwhelming majority of the teachers in the 
Islands. Of 24,132 (misprinted 24,732 in text) Filipino teachers 
employed in 1923, almost half (10,000) had had no secondary 
education, only 3411 were graduates of normal or high schools, 
and only 246 were college graduates. If we consider that the 
efficiency of the college graduates as teachers of English is only 
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about 75% of that of American teachers, it is evident that the 
average efficiency of the teaching body as a whole in this respect 
is very low indeed, and that the view that the Filipino teachers, 
even with their natural ability, honest effort, and enthusiasm, are 
capable “of carrying English to the Filipino home, and of ren- 
dering it the common language of the people, is absolutely un- 
tenable.” 

(5) Only half the school population (i. e., children between six 
and sixteen years of age) receive any education at all; over 900,000 
out of every million who go to school may be said to receive no 
secondary education, and about 85% get no education above the 
first four grades. The great majority, therefore, of school children, 
who constitute only half of the child population, are taught English 
only during the few years they are in school, and then by Filipino 
teachers who themselves have for the most part an inadequate 
knowledge of this language. 

(6) English is not used by the natives except in school; in all 
intercourse with those who have not studied English in school 
(i. e., all of the older generation and about half the children) they 
are obliged, of course, to fall back upon the vernacular dialects. 
This difference between the language of the school and that of the 
home makes it difficult for the younger generation through their 
education to improve and uplift the social state of the older gen- 
eration, in accordance with the expectations of the present educa- 
tional program. 

(7) The argument that English is better suited to foster demo- 
cratic ideals, which is the chief argument put forward in defence 
of the present policy, is fallacious. No language that fails to touch 
the masses is fit for such a purpose. 

(8) It would be impossible to establish English as the national 
language under the present system even if the teaching were espe- 
cially good. If the Islands were colonized by one million Americans, 
then it might be possible, but with only about 6000 Americans, and 
with 12,000,000 Filipinos eager for national self-government, it is 
unreasonable, to say the least, to expect such a result. 

(9) English, though not suited to become a national language, 
should be retained in the schools, and taught as the most important 
foreign language in all grades from the lowest to the highest. 
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Under the heading Adaptability of the Vernacular (pp. 33-41) 
the author proceeds to develop the second phase of his problem. 
He states that all the vernacular dialects of the Islands belong to 
the Malayan group (a subdivision of the Malayo-Polynesian or 
Indonesian family), and are sister languages of Malay and Java- 
nese, and that while numerous, they are all closely related. He 
points out that, although the vernacular dialects have been prac- 
tically ignored by the United States government (cf. my article, 
“The part played by the Publications of the United States Gov- 
ernment in the development of Philippine linguistic studies,” JAOS 
42, pp. 147-170), they have continued to live and thrive, and there 
is a decided inclination among the Filipinos to have their children 
taught their native dialect in addition to English. As an example 
of the hold the vernacular dialects have maintained even on those 
whose instruction in English has been the most extensive, he quotes 
the letter of a high-school student of Zamboanga to show that 
outside of the class-room 99% of high-school students revert to 
their native idioms. As the high school graduates of any one year 
constitute only 1% of the annual quota of school population, ac- 
cording to this only 1% of 1% of the children of school age use 
English naturally in conversation. 

The author admits that the vernacular dialects are not so highly 
developed in every respect as the languages of the civilized nations 
of Europe and America, but he thinks that the chief deficiency, 
which is that of vocabulary (scientific, technical, etc.), could be 
remedied by borrowing from another language which possesses the 
required terms. He believes that “all Malayan dialects derive 
their root words from an Indian stock which is closely related to 
the Sanskrit,” and therefore suggests that Sanskrit should be em- 
ployed as the source of such vocabulary. The facts, however, hardly 
appear to bear out this presumed relationship, and it would seem 
much more natural and convenient to use Spanish or English for 
that purpose. 

The author acknowledges in the second place that there is no 
adequate vernacular literature which would make it possible to 
employ any of the vernacular dialects immediately as a language 
of instruction, but claims with perfect truth that this need could 
be readily supplied by having English texts translated into the 
vernacular dialects by competent educated Filipinos. This would, 
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he rightly asserts, be much easier than teaching thousands of 
Filipinos to teach English, and would result in an economy of 
time, effort, and money. 

It is unreasonable therefore, he concludes, in the face of the facts 
here stated, to expect the Filipinos to abandon the use of the ver- 
nacular dialects in favor of English. “The Filipinos are entitled 
to a national literature, and to a national dialect that can give it 
natural form.” 

Under the caption The Political Side of the Problem (pp. 42-46) 
the author discusses the third phase of his problem, the feasibility 
and expediency of adopting some one of the vernacular dialects as 
the national language. His statements may be thus summarized. 
Of the 12,000,000 inhabitants of the Islands only 1,000,000 are 
non-Christians, and of these all except the Mohammedans (Sulus, 
Samals, Magindanaws) could easily be prevailed upon to use the 
dialect of their Christian neighbors. The chief dialects of the 
Christian Filipinos are about ten in number (Tagalog, Cebuan 
Bisaya, Panayan Bisaya, Samar Bisaya, Bikol, Iloko, Pampanga, 
Pangasinan, Ibanag, Zambal), and of these there are three (Tagalog, 
Cebuan Bisaya, Iloko) which so greatly exceed all the others in 
extent and importance, that it is not necessary to consider any 
other dialect as a candidate for the position of common or national 
vernacular. All of these are growing and expanding, and might 
be expected to take in the neighboring and most closely related 
dialects. loko will probably absorb the northern dialects Pan- 
gasinan, Ibanag, and the dialects of the pagan mountain tribes. 
Tagalog may be expected to extend its sphere over all central and 
southern Luzon (assimilating Pampanga, Zambal, Bikol), as well 
as over the islands to the southwest of Luzon, Mindoro, etc. 
Cebuan will doubtless swallow up the other Bisaya dialects, and 
become the speech of the whole Bisaya group and of a large part 
of Mindanaw (including the territory of the pagan tribes). 

Of these three dialects Tagalog is to be preferred as a national 
tongue “both on theoretic and scientific grounds. Its linguistic 
preéminence and its relation to the national capital and to the 
Filipino heroes, supports this claim.” If Tagalog had been declared 
the national language by the American authorities before 1907, the 
whole nation would long ago have acquiesced in the choice, and 
there would now be no national language problem. The choice of 


5 
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Tagalog today for this position would be the ideal solution of the 
problem, and such a step is urged by real patriots and men of 
broad vision. If, however, local jealousies or political expediency 
make the choice of a single national language impossible, the field 
would have to be divided among the three chief dialects already 
mentioned, Tagalog, Cebuan Bisaya, and Iloko. 

Having now completed his main argument, the author proceeds 
under General Considerations (pp. 47-52) to take up certain edu- 
cational matters closely connected with the preceding. He points 
out that if the language of all educational agencies other than the 
schools, e. g., newspapers, periodicals, public libraries, popular 
literature, miscellaneous text-books, etc., were the vernacular, some 
educational facilities at least would be available for those who did 
not attend the schools, and an opportunity would be furnished those 
who had ended or completed their school course to broaden and 
deepen the education they had already acquired. With the use of 
the vernacular in all educational agencies, he thinks the educational 
classes created by the present system (viz., a small, intelligent, 
well-educated, English-speaking class; an unintelligent, partially 
literate class with a smattering of English; and the large, illiterate 
majority) would cease to exist. The first two classes would vanish 
and the third would tend to become literate and informed in a 
short space of time. 

He emphasizes the fact that under present conditions there is no 
intelligent public opinion due to the lack of newspapers and news- 
paper readers, and implies that this condition would rapidly dis- 
appear with education and educational agencies conducted in the 
vernacular. 

After giving a concrete illustration of how education in the 
vernacular would probably work out if applied in one of the 
Tagalog provinces, he devotes the last part of this section (pp. 
51-52) to a brief statement in favor of education in the vernacular 
in the various parts of Asia and Africa under European control 
(India, Egypt, Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine). 

At the end of the pamphlet the author draws up his Conclusions 
(p. 53) under fifteen heads. The most important of these may be 
summarized in the following: 


(1) English can never become the common national language. 
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(2) This should be one of the vernacular dialects, preferably 
Tagalog, though for this purpose three different vernaculars 
are preferable to one foreign language. 

(3) The use of the vernacular would shorten the elementary 
course, make it possible for all children of school age to get 
an elementary education, and thus combat ignorance and 
abolish illiteracy among the common people. 

(4) English should be taught as a second language in all schools, 
elementary and secondary. 


We have in this pamphlet an exceptionally strong presentation 
of the case in favor of a vernacular national language for the 
Philippines. The wealth of argument which lay ready to the 
author’s hand is perhaps responsible for the fact that in the heaping 
up of his points he does not always arrange them in the order in 
which they would have their greatest weight, and in his en- 
thusiasm he at times appears to overlook the fact that the adoption 
of a “vernacular” as the language of education in a country of 
many “ vernaculars ” would not at once and entirely solve the edu- 
cational problem, as it would for example in Egypt or Syria where 
there is practically only one native tongue. Nevertheless, assuming 
the correctness of the figures on which his arguments are based, 
and there is no reason to doubt their accuracy, Dr. Saleeby has 
certainly proved his main contentions. 

English has not performed and can not perform successfully the 
functions of the educational and national language of the Philip- 
pines. The feasibility, moreover, of employing one or more of the 
vernacular dialects as a substitute for English is beyond question, 
and this being the case the advantage of having a single one of 
them is too obvious for discussion. That this language should 
preferably be Tagalog no unbiased person familiar with the lin- 
guistic situation in the Islands would hesitate to assert, but if it 
is found impossible to reach this ideal, the experience of Switzer- 
land with its three official languages, German, French, and Italian, 
shows the possibility of having more than one national language. 

A third possibility, which has several times been suggested, 
namely that of forming a national language by amalgamating or 
combining the chief dialects into a kind of Philippine lingua franca 
or Philippine Esperanto, Dr. Saleeby does not mention. The pro- 
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ject probably merits the silence with which he treats it, but the 
fact that some members of the Philippine Legislature take the plan 
seriously (evidence the bill for the forwarding of the project intro- 
duced by Senator Villanueva of Negros—see Philippine newspapers 
of Sept. 27, 1924) would seem to make it advisable to state at 
least the hopelessness of such an attempt. It would of course be 
perfectly possible to devise such a language, but it would probably 
be impossible to induce any considerable number of Filipinos to 
use it in speaking or writing, just as it has proved impossible so 
far to popularize the use of any artificial world-language such as 
Volapiik or Esperanto. Besides, the only possible advantage of this 
plan, allowing that it were feasible, would be to save the local pride 
of the speakers of the various dialects, as none of them in this case 
would be called on to give way to any one of the others. 

In adopting Tagalog as the national language it would not, it 
seems to me, be either necessary or advisable at present for the 
various parts of the Islands to give up entirely their native dialects. 
Outside of the Tagalog district some provision should be made in 
the educational scheme for the teaching of the local dialects in the 
schools alongside of Tagalog, for if the system is changed merely 
' by substituting Tagalog for English, many of the same difficulties 
already noted as resulting from the exclusive use of English as the 
educational medium, though probably not so great in degree, would 
also manifest themselves here. Tagalog should of course be a part 
of the curriculum from the very beginning, but it would probably 
be better during the first year or so of the pupils’ education for 
the instruction to be given in the local dialects. The language of 
instruction should be changed to Tagalog as soon as possible, in 
just which grade is a matter that would have to be determined by 
experience, but even after this change is made it would probably 
be found advisable to continue the use of the local dialect in some 
form through a considerable part if not through the whole of the 
elementary course. The system of elementary education would then 
be somewhat similar to that in use in: the English-German schools 
in America before the World War, in which both English and 
German were used as media of instruction. There is no compelling 
reason, indeed, why the people of the various localities should not 
become practically bilingual, having a good command of both 
Tagalog and their local dialect, just as the Jews in many countries 
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are bilingual, speaking the German jargon called Yiddish as well 
as the language of the country in which they live. 

It might be argued with some appearance of truth that the adop- 
tion of Tagalog as the language of education would perpetuate 
everywhere, except in the Tagalog region, the present unsatisfactory 
educational situation, the only difference being the substitution of 
one alien tongue, Tagalog, for another alien tongue, English; but 
the two cases are radically dissimilar. The success of Tagalog as a 
national language would be made exceedingly probable if not abso- 
lutely certain by the following advantages which it enjoys over 
English. It is a language of the same kind as all the other lan- 
guages of the Archipelago with the same basic vocabulary; it is 
already the native tongue of over one-sixth of the population of 
the Islands ; there are hundreds with a perfect command of Tagalog 
available as teachers of the language. 

What would be the ultimate fate of the local dialects under the 
bilingual arrangement here suggested, would, of course, depend on 
circumstances, but the chances are that in the course of a few 
generations the superior advantages of the official national language 
would become so evident to all, and the knowledge of it so widely 
spread among the people of all sections and of all classes, that the 
local dialects would sink to a position of comparative unimpor- 
tance, and that it might be then possible, without harm to the edu- 
cational system and without serious objection in any quarter, to 
discontinue their use in elementary instruction. 

In advocating and putting into effect a Tagalog program, the 
Tagalogs should bear in mind that the favored position of their 
language is due not so much to any superiority it possesses over 
the other dialects from a linguistic point of view, as to circum- 
stances entirely independent of the field of language, such as the 
fact that it is spoken in the most important part of the Archipelago, 
that many of the most important popular leaders were and still are 
Tagalogs, and so on. As a matter of fact, reasons of this kind are 
the reasons that usually determine the choice of any national dia- 
lect: standard English is based on the East Midland dialect of the 
English court in which Chaucer wrote, standard French on the 
dialect of the region around Paris; the standard language of many 
peoples is the language of their Bible translation, e. g., Ancient 
Syriac, Modern German, etc. The Tagalogs should be proud that 
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they have been able to present their countrymen with a suitable 
national medium of communication, but this pride should not lead 
them to assume a contemptuous attitude towards the other dialects, 
any one of which under different circumstances might conceivably 
have been the strongest candidate for the position of national lan- 
guage. Every care should be exercised to avoid the wounding of 
local pride and local sensibilities. 

On the other hand, the wise and patriotic thing for the Bisaya 
and Iloko leaders to do would be to come out whole-heartedly for a 
Tagalog program. None of them can sincerely question the fact 
that Tagalog is the language of the most important part of the 
Archipelago, the part most closely in contact with the outside civi- 
lized world, nor can any sincerely doubt that it would be easier to 
make Tagalog the national language than any other native idiom. 

With regard to the teaching of English in the schools after the 
introduction of Tagalog as the language of instruction, I am in- 
clined to differ with the author. It seems to me that the same 
objections which he raises to the use of English as the language of 
instruction still hold with regard to the study of English in the 
_ elementary schools under the new arrangement. If the large num- 
ber of pupils who never receive any instruction beyond the ele- 
mentary grades do not acquire enough English to be of any special 
value when English is not only taught, but is also the language of 
instruction for all subjects, how can they possibly obtain a satis- 
factory knowledge of that language when it becomes merely one of 
the subjects of the elementary curriculum? English in the Philip- 
pine schools should be relegated to the position of the most favored 
foreign language, like Latin, German, or French in America. It 
should not be begun until the latter years of the elementary course, 
but its study should be continued from this point until the end of 
the college course. This displacing of English from the early years 
of the elementary course would make room for the study of the 
local dialects referred to above. 

The special political and educational problem created by the 
existence of Mohammedan tribes in Mindanaw and the Sulu Islands, 
while tacitly assumed by the author (cf. his statement, p. 42, 
“with the exception of Sulus, Samals, and Magindanaws, all non- 
Christians may be easily prevailed upon to use the dialect that their 
Christian neighbors use”), is not discussed. The problem is some- 
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what like that presented by Ulster in Ireland, and it is not im- 
possible that its successful solution may follow in general the lines 
of the Irish settlement. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the Filipinos, in their agitation 
for instruction in the vernacular, will not stop short of the ideal 
course, the adoption of Tagalog as the sole national language, 
either with or without provision for the use of the other local dia- 
lects in the first years of fhe elementary course; and that their 
leaders will allow no question of political expediency and no pride 
in their local dialects to keep them from securing this best solution 
of their linguistic difficulties. 

Johns Hopkins University. Frank R. BLAKE, 


Indische Erzahler. Eine Sammlung. Herausgegeben von JOHANNES 
HerTeLt. Leipzig: H. Harsseyt.—Bande 1-3. Die zehn 
Prinzen. Ein indischer Roman von Dandin. Vollstindig 
verdeutscht von JOHANNES HERTEL. Bande 1 and 2, Ueber- 
setzung ; Band 3, Anhang. 1922. 183, 209, 140 pp.—Band 4. 
Indische Novellen I. (Prinz Aghata. Die Abenteuer Am- 
badas.) Vollstindig verdeutscht von CHARLOTTE KRAUSE. 
1922. 208 pp.—Band 5. Zwet indische Narrenbiicher. Voll- 
stindig verdeutscht von JOHANNES HERTEL. 1922. 223 pp.— 
Band 6. Pantschakhjina-Warttika. Eine Sammlung volks- 
tiimlicher Marchen und Schwinke. Vollstaindig verdeutscht 
von JOHANNES HERTEL. 1923. 209 pp.—Band 7. Indische 
Marchenromane I. (Kaufmann Tschampaka, von Dschinakirti. 
Pala und Gopala, von Dschinakirti. Ratnatschida, von 
Dschnanasagara.) Vollstandig verdeutscht von JOHANNES 
HERTEL. 1922. 191 pp.—Band 9. Zweiundneunzig Anek- 
doten und Schwinke aus dem modernen Indien. Aus dem 
Persischen iibersetzt von JOHANNES HERTEL. 1922. 93 pp.— 
Band 12. Die wichtigsten Eraihlungen vom Mahabharata. 
Band I. Liebesgeschichten. (Dewajani. Schakuntalé. Ard- 
schunas Verbannung.) Aus dem Sanskrit iibersetzt von 
WaLTeR Porzic. 1923. 160 pp. 


Sachsische Forschungsinstitute in Leipzig. Forschungsinsitut fiir 
Indogermanstik. Indische Abteilung. Leipzig: MARKERT UND 
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Perrers. Nr. 2. Bharatakadvatrimsika. The Thirty-two 
Bharataka Stories. Edited, together with an introduction, 
variants, explanatory notes, and a glossary, by JOHANNES 
HerTeL. 1921. 55 pp.—Nr. 3. The Panchakhydnavarttika. 
Part I, containing the Text. Edited by Jonannes HERTEL. 
1922. 65 pp. 


The volumes of Indische Erzihler listed above are of a widely 
varied character and equally varied importance. Primarily the 
series is intended for the popular reader, but at the same time the 
editor, Professor Hertel, has insisted upon attention to scholarship. 
It is doubtful if books containing as much of the philological, the 
scientific, as these do could find a large sale in the United States; 
it would be interesting to learn what success they have in Germany. 

The first three volumes are devoted to the DaSakumiaracarita, 
the “ crest-jewel ” of Sanskrit picaresque literature. Hertel apolo- 
gizes for presenting a new German translaton of this work on the 
ground that the otherwise excellent rendering by J. J. Meyer 
(Lotus-Verlag, Leipzig, 1902) is phrased in unusual and awkward 
language, due to Meyer’s effort to reproduce certain phenomena of 
' Sanskrit diction. But for the scholar not much advance is repre- 
sented by the new translation. 

In the third volume Hertel presents critical work. Of this the 
most valuable is probably the index, which covers many subjects 
and seems exhaustive on them. Next in value is the discussion of 
the authenticity of the Pirvapithika (introduction). Ever since 
Wilson first reported on the DaSakumiracarita this has been a point 
of disagreement; and the disagreement seems to have existed even 
before that time among the Hindus, for some native commentators 
ignore the introduction. Hertel believes that the introduction is 
unecht. He rejects Meyer’s theory that it was composed by Dandin 
during his youth, while the rest of the work was the product of his 
more mature mind. Hertel employs the old argument of the con- 
tradictions between the introduction and the main body of the work, 
and advances new ones based on inner evidence of a more sub- 
jective character. He claims that the Geist of the main work is 
that of artha or niti, while that of the introduction is the Geist of 
dharma; and, again, that the introduction is totally without humor 
and satire, while these qualities appear in the main work in abun- 
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dance. Such argument, if substantiated, would be weighty, although 
not necessarily final, for Meyer’s theory would provide for such 
intellectual development in Dandin. But Hertel’s evidence to sup- 
port his proposition seems inadequate, the testimony insufficient ; 
and his contention, like Meyer’s theory, remains unproved. All he 
has accomplished is to show that there are differences of stylistic 
tendency. The question of the authenticity of the Pirvapithika, 
although profitably agitated, is still unsettled. 

The fourth volume of the series presents the translation of two 
Jaina novelle, or romances. Prince Aghata is Fortunatus; and 
the last part of the long and interesting series of Ambada’s adven- 
tures establishes an interesting contact with the Vikrama cycle. 
Every one of these Jaina stories has a value not only as fiction 
but also as a source of information concerning Jainism. There is 
probably no more important phase of Indian literature being ex- 
ploited at present than the Jaina carita texts. The Sanskrit texts 
of both these tales have been published in India, but the reviewer 
has not seen them. This volume has a number of critical and 
appreciative notes and a good index. 

Volume five contains a translation of the celebrated, though 
hitherto unpublished, Bharatakadvatrimsiké and of the “ noodle 
stories” in Somadeva’s Kathasaritsigara. The latter part is of 
but slight interest to the scholar, since Tawney’s translation is 
already available; but Hertel has some further interesting material 
in his notes bearing upon his thesis advanced in 1912 that there 
was once an extensive collection of noodle stories, from which those 
in the Kathasaritsigara were derived. The Bharatakadvatrimsika 
seems to be shown by Hertel to be a Jaina satire directed against 
the Saivas, although every effort has been made to remove all evi- 
dence of its purpose. In this respect it has a spiritual kinship 
with the Jesuit Beschie’s Guruparamattakathay. Hertel endeavors 
to determine the author of the work and conjectures, with a fair 
degree of plausibility, that it is Munisundara, a contemporary of 
the Jaina monk Jinakirti, two of whose works are translated in 
volume seven of the Indische Erzihler. The text of the Bharataka- 
dvatrimsika has also been published by Hertel, being the next to 
the last item in the list above. It is based chiefly on a single MS, 
but also makes use of the fragments previously presented in print. 
No folklorist should neglect this collection. At the same time the 
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language is simple, although with some colloquial words, and 
would make good material for a beginner. 

The Old Gujarati Paficikhyainavarttika had already been re- 
ported by Hertel in his Das Paficatantra (Leipzig, 1914) and the 
stories analyzed. He has now published a text (see the last item 
in the list above) and a translation (volume six of the Indische 
Erzihler). The language of the text is of great interest, as is 
bound to be the case with a dialect, practically untouched philo- 
logically, bearing so close a kinship to modern dialects on the one 
hand and the literary Prakrits on the other. It is to be hoped that 
Hertel will be able to accomplish his hope of publishing another 
fascicle, “ containing a skeleton grammar, notes, and a vocabulary.” 
The stories are also of interest, although other versions of most of 
them are well known. It is doubtful if they are volkstiimlich to 
the degree that Hertel claims. In spite of the poor Sanskrit of 
the catch verses, the tales have a decidedly literary form, rather than 
one that is folk or oral. They have a different flavor from those 
in Temple’s Legends of the Panjab or those in Stein and Grierson’s 
Hatim’s Tales. Instead of being oral tales that have advanced into 
writing, they seem to be literary stories that have declined into a 
somewhat less polished presentation. “ Rein volkstiimlich” seems 
a misstatement. 

In volume eight appear three Jaina romances of the usual high 
quality. Hertel himself had previously edited and translated the 
text of Campaka (ZDMG@ 55, pp. 1ff.) and of Pala and Gopila 
(BKESGW 69, 4). The text of the Ratnaciidakathé was published 
by the Nirnayasaégara Press in Bombay in 1917. The new trans- 
lation improves upon the previous publication of the first two only 
in that it is a “verbesserte Auflage.” For the translation of the 
third we are properly grateful. 

The Persian anecdotes and jests of volume nine have been pre- 
viously translated, as Hertel notes, most of them in Gladwin’s 
Persian Moonshee (1801) and in G. Rosen’s Elementa Persica 
(1843). Each of these two has stories missing in the other. The 
jests themselves, Mohammedan in their Indian presentation, are 
well known in the Orient and some have even penetrated to the 
United States. No. 73, for example, tells of a simple-minded soul 
who lost a donkey and then, surprisingly, gave thanks to God that 
he had not been on the donkey at the time it got lost. If he had 
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been, he would have been lost, too. A prominent Democrat, who 
had been mentioned for the nomination for President in 1924, 
though not nominated, told this rather feelingly after the election. 
The present edition is welcome both because it combines the two 
previous selections and because it makes accessible a collection that 
was no longer in print. 

The Liebesgeschichten of volume twelve are episodes from the 
Mahabharata, being the well-known tales of Yayati (appearing here 
as the tale of Devayani), Sakuntalé, and Arjuna’s twelve-year exile 
after he had sinned by intruding upon the privacy of Yudhishthira 
and Draupadi. In the appendixes are descriptive and textual notes. 


Johns Hopkins University. W. Norman Brown. 


On the Literature of the Shvetambaras of Gujarat. By JOHANNES 
Hertet. Sichsische Forschungsinstitute in Leipzig. Forsch- 
ungsinstitut fiir _Indogermanistik. Indische Abteilung. Leip- 
zig: MARKERT UND PETTERS, 1922. 26 pp. 


Professor Hertel gives first a brief resumé of the doctrines of 
Jainism and their influence on India, since Europeans—even 
scholars—are very incompletely informed in regard to Jainism. 
He then dis¢usses the immense literary production of the Svetém- 
baras, of whose works 3200 are included in a catalog published 
by the Jain Svetambar Conference in 1909. This catalog is by 
no means complete, as innumerable manuscripts, especially in the 
temple libraries, are not yet catalogued. These Jain works cover 
numerous subjects, including a very extensive narrative literature. 
These narratives have a religious purpose, as the hero usually 
receives initiation at the end, and resemble in form the Jatakas. 
Prof. Hertel compares the Buddhist and Jain styles at some 
length, to the advantage of the Jain, and comes to the conclusicn 
that the Jains were the principal story-tellers of India during the 
middle ages and thereafter. 

Two problems are involved in these narratives: the migration 
of stories, and the linguistic problem. The first one will be solved, 
Hertel thinks, by the publication of many works now hidden in 
Jain libraries. Treating the linguistic problem, he defends the 
Jains against the charge of using bad Sanskrit. The prevalence 
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of Sanskrit in Gujarat to a late period resulted in a colloquial 
Sanskrit with an admixture of Gujarati which was used by the 
Gujarat authors, not because of their ignorance of the rules of 
grammar, but to appeal to a wider circle of readers. The author’s 
contention is that “there is no such thing as standard Sanskrit,” 
and that the Gujarati Sanskrit has as much claim to good stand- 
ing as any other. He rightly emphasizes the necessity of some 
acquaintance with Gujarati for the study of Sanskrit written in 
Gujarat. 

Prof. Hertel makes a plea for more critical editions, and dwells 
on the textual disfiguration of Indian manuscripts. In this respect 
he seems unduly pessimistic. Not all manuscripts are in the deplor- 
able state he describes. 

He concludes the brochure with a reference to the excellent work 
of Vijaya Dharma Siri (now deceased) and his disciples. 


Heiten M. JoHnson. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Classical Sanskrit Literature. By A. BERRIEDALE KeitH. London: 
, Oxrorp UNIVERSITY Press, and Calcutta: AssocraTIon 
PREss, 1923. 153 pp. 


This volume of the Heritage of India Series gives in a brief 
space a very admirable sketch of Classical Sanskrit literature up 
to 1200 A.D. The Veda and the Epics are not touched upon, 
and the Drama is omitted. The latter has since been treated in 
great detail by Keith in a separate volume published by the Oxford 
University Press in 1924. 

The subjects discussed are the nature of Classical Sanskrit as 
a language, the Kavyas including a discussion of ASvaghosa and 
the predecessors of Kalidasa, the prose romances and campiis, the 
popular tales, the didactic fables, lyrics and gnomic verse, and 
theories of poetry. 

Strong arguments are advanced to prove the use of Sanskrit for 
secular literature in the pre-Christian period and to disprove the 
theory that Sanskrit was confined to those who sacrificed and 
engaged in theological speculations and that some primary Prakrit 
was first used for secular literature. 
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Brief mention is made of the literary value of early inscriptions 
and panegyrics. 

Keith regards it as certain that Bhasa is the author of the 
dramas published under his name and dates him before 300 A. D. 
The reviewer is not yet absolutely convinced that Bhiasa was really 
the author of the dramas ascribed to him. The evidence is not 
unequivocal. 

This little volume is more than a popular sketch of the subject. 
It is a scholarly contribution which will be just as valuable to 


the specialist as to the layman. 
WaLrTer E. Ciark. 


University of Chicago. 


Priyadarsika, A Sanskrit Drama by Harsha. By G. K. Nariman, 
A. V. Witliams Jackson and CHarLEs J. Oapen. New 
York: CotumBra UNIVERSITY Press, 1923. cxi + 137 pp. 


The text, introduction and notes are the work of Jackson and 
Ogden. The translation is a revision of a translation made by 


Nariman. 
The long and valuable introduction gives an account of the life 


and times of Harsha, a discussion of royal authors and patrons in 
India and especially of Harsha as an author and literary patron, 
the plot of the drama with a summary of time allusions and the 
duration of the action, the sources of the play, a discussion of 
the legend of Udayana, the relation between the Priyadarsika and 
the other dramas of Harsha, the resemblance of the play to Kali- 
disa’s dramas and its position in Sanskrit literature, the language 
and style of the play and the method of constituting the text, the 
metres employed and a list of flowers and shrubs mentioned in 
the play. An appendix discusses the use of a play within a play 
on the Indian stage. 

The text is given in Roman letters with translation on the oppo- 
site page. On the whole it is based on the Srirangam edition of 
Krishnamachariar with some readings taken from Gadre’s text. 
The Prakrit however has been normalized on the whole to conform 
to rules set up by Pischel on the basis of the Prakrit grammarians. 
The reviewer is strongly opposed in principle to such normaliza- 
tion of the Prakrit passages in Sanskrit dramas. It seems to him 
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that the Prakrit should be based primarily on an exhaustive study 
of the manuscripts. Such a study however was beyond the scope 
of the present edition which lays chief emphasis on the translation, 
notes, and introduction, and prints a Sanskrit text only as a con- 
venience to the reader who knows Sanskrit. Therefore the editors 
were obliged either to follow one of the uncritical Indian editions 
or to normalize the text. 

About thirty-five pages of valuable explanatory notes are given 
at the end of the translation. 

The play is a conventional Minor Heroic Drama without much 
originality. But it is a pleasing work marked by simplicity of style 
and skill in handling the incidents of the plot. This edition is 
admirably adapted to the needs of beginners who are just begin- 
ning to feel their way into the difficult field of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature. After their first year of Sanskrit in a Reader which 
has an admirable vocabulary and copious notes my students feel 
complete bewilderment when I throw them into an edition of some 
text printed in India, give them a big dictionary, and tell them to 
sink or swim. Such editions form a good bridge to more advanced 
. work. 

I regret that a Sanskrit chayad of the Prakrit passages was not 


given. The book is intended for beginners rather than for advanced 
Sanskritists and since there is no good dictionary of Prakrit begin- 
ners are helpless before a Prakrit text. It seems to me that either 
a chdya or a good vocabulary of the Prakrit passages ought to be 
given in all Western editions of Sanskrit dramas. 


University of Chicago. Watrter E. Ciark. 


Chinese Buddhism. By Professor Lewis Hopovs, D. D., Kennedy 
School of Missions. New York: Maomiiuan, 1924. 104 pp. 


This little volume, one of the trilogy of volumes on Buddhism 
planned for by the editors of “The World’s Living Religions” 
series, does not pretend to be more than an introduction, but it 
counts among the few notable small books which have a value very 
far exceeding their size. The editors of the series are to be com- 
mended for presenting Buddhism not as a single whole, but in the 
Southern Asiatic, Japanese and Chinese forms that marked its 
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development under varying national conditions. For the volume 
on Buddhism in China they could not have chosen anyone better 
qualified, both by experience and sound scholarship, than Professor 
Hodous. Not a few writers on the world’s religions have been 
limited to a knowledge of the sacred books of the religions they 
discuss. Although such knowledge is of unquestioned importance 
in a study of any religion, it is not in itself sufficient. One must 
have intimate and sympathetic understanding of the spiritual psy- 
chology of believers in the faith being studied. While well quali- 
fied in both respects Professor Hodous has gained an unusual 
insight into the religious thinking of Buddhists. He has given an 
interpretation of the Chinese form of Buddhism that is not to be 
matched in any other writing. 

It is almost a pity that Professor Hodous did not retain in his 
title the term “ Foism” which appeared in the preliminary an- 
nouncement of the book. The term, although unfamiliar, would 
have helped to emphasize a point which is made clear throughout 
the volume, that Chinese Buddhism is distinctly an indigenous 
Chinese development of the Buddhist inspiration which came 
originally from without, 

The volume has four characteristics of great value: First, it is 
written in a spirit of sober but sincere sympathy with the religious 
aspirations of Buddhism, and with the aim of interpreting what 
this faith means to those who believe in it. Second, it makes clear, 
with well-selected illustrations and critical analysis, the interpene- 
tration of Buddhism into Chinese life, indicating the extent to which 
native Chinese attitudes were incorporated into the Buddhist sys- 
tem and given a distinctly Buddhist significance. While it is true, 
as was noted above, that Buddhism was definitely Sinicized and 
became a thoroughly indigenous Chinese religion, it is also true 
that many of the ethical, social and religious elements of Chinese 
thinking were ‘Buddhaized.’ Third, it shows the widening of 
horizon, enrichment of thinking and vitality of inspiration which 
came from Buddhism into Chinese life. The detailed analysis of 
this inspiration and its illustration in concrete instances are par- 
ticularly well done. 

Finally the book pictures clearly the important factors in 
“present-day Buddhism.” Although this title is given to but one 
of the chapters, much of the material in other parts of the book 
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belongs to this topic. One may hope that Doctor Hodous will soon 
prepare out of the rich material that has been successfully con- 
densed into the concise and vivid presentation of this small volume, 
a more extensive and detailed study of the whole subject. Grow- 
ing out of the study of present-day Buddhism very happy sug- 
gestions are given for a more Christlike approach to Buddhists on 
the part of Christian workers; one in which the religious psy- 
chology and spiritual values of their own faith can be made use of 
as a help in understanding a faith which many believe will fulfil 
Buddhism just as it was intended to fulfil, and not destroy, the 
values of the Hebraism out of which it grew. 

It is perhaps unfair to point out omissions in a work which 
definitely accepts very great limits of space. Three faults should 
be mentioned, however. First, a more complete statement should 
have been given of the process by which Buddhism was introduced 
into China and of its history within China. A great deal of fresh 
material is available from the expeditions into Central Asia led 
by Stein, von Le Coq and Pelliot. This material has not been 
drawn on to any great extent. A resumé of the history of Buddhist 
development in China might well have been added also. Some 
’ developments in Buddhism can only be understood in the light of 
the contests between Buddhism and the two Chinese systems, Taoism 
and Confucianism, with which it competed. The story of Chinese 
Buddhists who made pilgrimages to India, while familiar, might 
well have been repeated to emphasize the devotion to the faith 
which characterized the early converts. All this could have been 
given without greatly enlarging chapter two. 

Secondly, I would note the failure to emphasize the elements in 
indigenous Chinese philosophical and religious thinking, particu- 
larly expressed in Taoism, which were similar to some important 
elements of Buddhism and formed a preparation for Buddhism. 
The doctrines of Tao which stressed harmony with nature, spon- 
taneity and non-aggression, and a negative attitude toward the 
complexities of civilization are among the points that should have 
been brought out. 

A third criticism to be noted is the lack of any treatment of the 
effect of Buddhist inspiration on literary and artistic development 
in China. To many Westerners Chinese art is the best known 
feature of Chinese culture. It would have been well to show the 
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relation of China’s notable art movements to Buddhism. Esthetic 
and religious inspirations are often connected. The author does 
refer to the relation of Féng-shui. He might well have brought 
out in this connection the extraordinary appreciation for nature 
which is illustrated by the charming locations in which all Buddhist 
temples are found. 

One closes the book with the very earnest hope that Professor 
Hodous will soon prepare a fuller presentation of his material. 
One is particularly anxious to see the development which he will 
give to such suggestive ideas as the following: Buddhism as the 
essential religion of the Chinese; Buddhism as filled with signifi- 
cant social teaching; the Buddhist Purgatory as a warning and 
deterrent to unsocial acts, etc. One vivid statement is unfor- 
gettable. “ What our Buddhist religion teaches us is: ‘ Let it 
pass!?” Qne would like to have a chapter on that text. And 
another on the delightful reference to the neighborly, serviceable 
wife of whom her Buddhist husband said, “ Wife, I should think 
you would make a first-class Christian.” Apparently the ideal of 
Martha, rather than that of Mary, has received too great emphasis 
in some forms of Christianity. One closes Professor Hodous’s 
volume with new understanding of the religious experience of the 
Chinese as well as a new appreciation of the meaning of Buddhism. 


Lvucrus C. Porter. 
Columbia University. 


Japan und die Japaner. Von Dr. Kart HausHorer. Leipzig & 
Berlin: B. G. TEUBNER, 1923. 166 pp. 


It would be difficult to find within so small a compass as much 
digested and well arranged information as this booklet, with its 
eleven maps, its tables and its bibliography, contains. Dr. Haus- 
hofer of the University of Munich has written luminously of Japan 
in previous works, and now brings his mature views and statements 
very close to 1924. With German thoroughness, he looks first at 
the natural foundations and those great silent forces in earth and 
the universe which have moulded the body and influenced the 
minds of the most progressive race in Asia. After looking at the 
earth crust, oceanic environment, climate and living creatures on 
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land and sea and in the air, he tells us of government and re- 
ligion. Then he passes on to the social organization and the grad- 
ual development from clan and tribe to the modern national parlia- 
ment and the varied features and functions of the modern state. 
He gives one the impression, and a correct one, that Japan is not 
only one of the most closely knitted national structures, but also, 
considering its rather slender material resources, one of the most 
efficient in action and product. Yet while remarkably full in detail 
concerning the Japanese people and country in the proportions such 
as we formerly conceived them, the author deals very slightly with 
that tremendous problem which Japan has on her hands, viz., the 
government of what were her colonies, Korea, Formosa, etc. ; but 
which are now integral parts of the imperial realm. 

Not much space is given to the history which is now unfolding 
from that norm in the Mikado-centric theory and is making the 
nation more than throne or emperor. The maps help finely to aid 
the generalizations of the erudite author. One might almost wish 
that Dr. Haushofer could find the time and desire to follow, in a 
larger work, the illustrious example and the model of his prede- 
cessor Rein, whose work among serious books on Japan stands 
preéminent. 

Wit11aM ELLIoT GRIFFIS. 

Pulaski, N. Y. 


Untersuchungen zum Hexateuchproblem, I Der Priesterkodex in 
der Genesis (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, 38). By Max Léur, D.Dr., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Konigsberg i. Pr. Giessen: 
Verlag von ALFRED TOPELMANN, 1924. 32 pp. 


To any observant student it must be self-apparent that the scien- 
tific study of the literary origins and history of the Hexateuch is 
standing upon the threshold of a new era. The number of capable 
and authoritative scholars who feel the insufficiency and incon- 
clusiveness of the so-called “Documentary Hypothesis” and its 
failure to answer satisfactorily all the many problems which it 
has raised, is growing steadily. It is a healthy and welcome sign, 
for it means that the next generation will surely witness a steady 
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and worthwhile advance in Biblical knowledge in all its wide 
ramifications. 

The leaders in this movement thus far have been Wiener, Eerd- 
mans, Sellin, Dahse and Smend. Now Lohr has added himself 
to the group. The general title of his latest work, Untersuchungen 
zum Hexateuchproblem, of which the booklet under review, Der 
Priesterkodex in der Genesis, is only the first, and presumably a 
very small, part, indicates the author’s intention to extend his 
investigation over the whole Hexateuch. It might have been the 
part of moderation and propriety to await the completion of the 
entire work, before presenting this review, were it not that in this 
little pamphlet the author seems to have stated his main general 
conclusions with considerable fullness, seemingly in purposed an- 
ticipation of the eventually finished work, and almost as a chal- 
lenge to fellow scholars in the Hexateuchal field to consider now 
and to pass judgment upon his conclusions. 

The present booklet is small but compact and comprehensive. 
The author professes himself, both in his brief introduction and 
in the body of the work itself, an immediate and sympathetic 
follower of the Biblical scholars of the new school named above. 
His general thesis is that the “ Documentary Hypothesis” is 
inadequate and untenable. In particular he claims that the advo- 
cates of this hypothesis have emphasized far beyond the bounds of 
scientific propriety the significance of stylistic analysis of the text 
of the Hexateuch and the conclusions with regard to documentary 
differentiations and literary history drawn therefrom. Unques- 
tionably this is the weakest point in the method of the adherents 
of the “ Documentary Hypothesis.” 

But having posited this negative premise, the author proceeds 
to advance certain positive hypotheses and conclusions of his own, 
as far-fetched, fanciful and unproved as can be. He contends, in 
the first place, that the entire theory of four main documents, 
J, E, D and P, is without foundation, that there never were such 
documents at all, and in particular, in consideration of this first 
field of his Hexateuchal research, no separate, independent Priestly 
Code of post-exilic composition. Instead, he endeavors to show 
that not a few fragments of those portions of Genesis which are 
usually assigned to the Priestly Code, notably 17, 6-8, the nucleus 
of 23 and the greater part of the creation-Sabbath story in 1 and 
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of the flood-story in 6-9, are of pre-exilic authorship. He makes 
these assertions either gratuitously or with proof so flimsy, illogical 
and unconvincing that even a beginning student must mistrust 
them. 

Instead of these four main documents of the older school he 
maintains that there were numerous pre-exilic collections of legends 
(Sagenkranze) centering about the figures of the patriarchs, col- 
lections of ancient T’oroth, and the like. These were woven together 
by Ezra in Babylon into one large, composite literary work, the 
Torah. This was brought by him to Palestine for the guidance, 
edification and enheartening of the restored Jewish community. 
The different stories or story-groups and the various, oft-repeated 
motifs and separate details found in them were designed by Ezra 
to establish or strengthen the people’s faith in Yahwe, in His 
eventual salvation of them and in their ultimate triumph and 
dominion over their enemies, and to establish their rightful claim 
upon the land of Palestine, and the like. To this original com- 
pilation of Ezra there were innumerable later additions and inser- 
tions of varying character, purpose and age. Such, in brief, is 
_ the author’s hypothesis of the literary origin and evolution of the 
Hexateuch, which, he seems to believe, his present little work has 
established conclusively. 

Many of the details of literary analysis are keen and merit sym- 
pathetic consideration. This fact is acknowledged all the more 
gladly because it must be coupled with the regrettable judgment 
that beyond this the work possesses very little scientific merit. As 
a whole it is unconvincing and should be studied and used with 
extreme caution and reservation. The author’s main conclusions 
are rash, gratuitous, unfounded and misleading. His method is 
far less reasonable and satisfactory and in conformity with the 
principles of true science than that of the older Documentary 
school. All in all, therefore, this little book does not represent 
any real advance in the domain of Biblical Science. The old, diff- 
cult problems still remain as troublesome as ever. The correct 
solution must lie in a different direction, a slower and more cautious 
procedure, and a more sober, reliable, and truly scientific method. 


JULIAN MORGENSTERN. 
Hebrew Union College. 
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Berossus und die babylonisch-hellenistische Literatur. Von Pav 
ScHNABEL. Leipzig: B. G. TEuBNER, 1923. iv + 275 pp. 


Orientalists of an earlier generation enjoyed one great advan- 
tage over those of the present; by necessity, they were forced to 
know their Greek and Latin classics. Today, so enormous is the 
mass of cuneiform tablets that little attention is paid by Assyrio- 
logists to the Greco-oriental writings ; the one exception is Berossus, 
the Chaldaean priest and astrologer, from whom the later classical 
writers learned the most of what they knew of ancient Babylonia. 
Hitherto, we have been forced to depend on the collection of frag- 
ments in C. Miiller’s Fragmenta historicorum graecorum, ii, 495ff., 
but this edition, though a monument of learning in 1848, was 
made without reference to the cuneiform sources, and a new edi- 
tion is welcome. 

We turn at once to the fragments collected in the appendix. 
Our chief source is still Alexander Polyhistor, quoted direct or 
through Abydenus by Eusebius in his Chronicle, and this in turn 
is preserved through quotation of the original Greek by Syncellus 
or in Armenian translation. Schnabel may now use the newer 
translation of the latter given by Karst in the Berlin edition of 
the church fathers. In one respect, the earlier translations of Mai 
and Schoene were more usable, for translation into Latin demanded 
classical forms which correspond to the Armenian alphabet at the 
time it was adapted from the Greek, while Karst has employed the 
shifted values of the modern alphabet. The difficulty of turning 
proper names back into the Greek is obviated by Schnabel, so far 
as possible, by placing the Greek of Symmachus and the Armenian 
in parallel columns, but this does not avail where only the Arme- 
nian is preserved. A new witness to Eusebius is found in the 
Syrian Chronicle of Mar Michael. 

The more important of the remaining historical extracts are 
taken from Josephus, of whom we now have the critical edition of 
Niese, and for the majority of the minor fragments we likewise 
have better editions. Schnabel has greatly increased the value of 
his book by carefully noting all variants. For the historical por- 
tions, there are a number of new fragments, from Helladius, quoted 
by Photius, from Hyginus, from Hippolytus, and one each added 
from Cicero’s Divination and Pliny’s Natural History. The well 
known reference to Gilgamesh by Aelian is of course included. 
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Hesychius once refers a Babylonian gloss to Berossus, from which 
Schnabel assumes that the entire list of twenty Babylonian words 
explained in the lexicon is from the same writer. 

More important additions are to be found in the Astronomy, 
which Schnabel believes merely a part of the first book. He gives 
cogent reasons, yet it may be doubted if the influence of Berossus 
on later Greek astrology would have been so great had his astrology 
been contained in a rather dry work of ancient history. Schnabel 
excludes fragments 18 f. of Miiller, from Stobaeus and Plutarch, 
but adds important extracts from Palchus, Cleomedes, Aetius, and 
an unknown commentator on Aratus. These are all attributed to 
Berossus by name; less surely, from content, fragments are found 
in Augustine, Pseudo-Epicurus, and Lucretius. 

The greater part of the prolegomena was printed and separately 
issued in 1912. It has not been reset, and readers will save much 
time if they first note the substantial retractions in the brief 
“ Berichtigungen.” The personality, life, and work of Berossus is 
sketched as fully as our sources will permit, and then comes the 
main portion of the prolegomena, the study of the sources. Source 
investigation of lost authors is a quagmire whose safe traverse de- 
mands exceptional skill, and Schnabel has not always been suc- 
cessful, as witness his retractions. It is especially irritating to be 
half convinced by plausible theories as to Jewish or Christian 
literature, only to discover that the view is no longer held. Yet 
it would be quite unfair to give the impression that this work is 
futile. Students who exercise the requisite caution will find in 
these chapters a mine of information and a wealth of suggestion. 
Certainly no investigator of the fragmentary but highly important 
works in Greek which deal with the Orient can neglect these 
chapters. 

Following chapters are less successful. That dealing with the 
cuneiform sources of the Babyloniaca is so brief that it might 
better have been omitted. Nor will much be gained by the chapter 
on chronology. In the reviewer’s opinion, the attempt to extract 
exact chronology from Berossus is hopeless; when we have cunei- 
form sources, we may attempt to explain his chronological eccen- 
tricities, but not before. 

“ Babylonian astronomy in the time of Berossus,” the last chap- 
ter, has little to do with our author, and is most forbidding in 
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appearance, for some pages seem taken from a handbook of the 
higher mathematics. Understanding is difficult without constant 
reference to the various works of Kugler and of Weidner. Nor does 
one feel much safer with the astronomers than with the source 
critics. What shall we do when a University of Pennsylvania 
tablet, supposed to be Kashshite, is dated by Weidner at about 
1500 B. c. and by Kugler at 424 B. 0.? 

However, certain results of assured value are secured. Strabo, 
quoting probably Posidonius, names among the Babylonian mathe- 
maticians Kidinas and Naburianus. Undoubted fragments of the 
former have been found in the recently published work of Vettius 
Valens and in a new commentary on Ptolemy, and two other frag- 
ments seem proved by Schnabel, in Ptolemy himself, and in 
Geminus. We now find the same Kidinnu on Babylonian tablets, 
which present his tables. Other tablets use the tables of Nabu- 
rimannu, that is, of Naburianus, and Schnabel has made it proba- 
ble that the title cited by Hesychius as Mindaloessa stands for 
mindatu sha shame, which would be translated by zepi ra oipdna 
ovvragis. 

Schnabel then calculates the dates at which the two systems were 
worked out, 427 s. c. for that of Nabu-rimannu, 314 Bs. c. for that 
of Kidinnu. The former was published in Greek in this year, the 
latter at first only in Babylonian. He then goes on to prove that 
Kidinnu discovered the tropic year and the precession of the 
equinoxes, If this is true, and Schnabel seems to have made out 
his case, then to Kidinnu goes the enormous credit of the dis- 
covery. Babylonia is once more the teacher of Greece in scientific 
matters, Hipparchus loses his chief claim to distinction and be- 
comes a mere copyist, and Schnabel is justified in declaring that 
Kidinnu was the greatest astronomer of antiquity. 

In his “ Vorwort ” Schnabel begs the critic to take the work 
as a whole, not in its parts. If we cannot exactly approve every 
point, we can heartily sympathize with his second plea, that to 
write the book he must combine in one classical philologist, Assyrio- 
logist, Old Testament student, chronologer, astronomer, historian 
of antiquity. His conclusion, that such work on the boundaries 
must always be ungrateful, we cannot accept. Schnabel has made 
an important contribution, and it will be appreciated. 


University of Illinois. A. T. Otmsreap. 
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L’Islam et les races. P. J. ANDRE, Capitaine d’Infanterie Coloniale 
(Pierre Redan). Tome 1, Les origines, le tronc et la greffe; 
Tome 2, Les rameaux. Paris: PauL GEUTHNER, 1922. xxvi+ 
270 +- 325 pp. 


La Syrie. Précis historique. H. Lammens, 8.J. Beyrouth: 
IMPRIMERIE CATHOLIQUE, 1921. 2 vols. ix + 279 + 277 pp. 


Le pélerinage 4 la Mekke. Etude d'histoire religieuse. (Annales 
du Musée Guimet. Tome 33.) GAUDEFROY-DEMOMBYNEs. 
Paris: Pau GEUTHNER, 1923. viii+-332 pp., 1 plate. 


The political rehabilitation which has ensued to France from the 
Great War has been accompanied by an intellectual revival, shared 
in by other sciences, but, as the readers of the JouRNAL must have 
remarked, eminently by Orientalistic studies. The centennary of 
the Société Asiatique came at a happy moment when France not 
only was restored to her own in Europe but found herself en- 
larged as an Oriental power. It is of interest to note that of the 
Great Powers which had played the part of masters of the Near- 
Orient, which is almost synonymous with Islam, France alone has 
come out unimpeached in her holdings. To be sure, England has 
gained Palestine and established patronal rights over Arabia; but 
the latter has ever been a troublesome heritage to empire, while 
Palestine is politically valuable as a pis aller to Egypt, control 
over which England is fast losing. For it has become an autono- 
mous kingdom, with reservation made only of the Suez Canal and 
foreign affairs. But how long these reservations will be respected 
remains to be seen. England has withdrawn her centre of gravity 
in North Africa to the Soudan, whence, if she cannot control the 
Delta, she can threaten the water supply of Egypt at its fountain 
head, and is building a great harbor on the Indian Ocean, Port 
Soudan, to counterbalance Alexandria. But these efforts do not 
escape the restless Egyptians. Spain has been driven to the sea- 
board of Morocco by the invincible Moors of the Riff. Italy is 
still busy in securing her fresh claims in Tripoli, in the rear of 
which are the Senoussi. Only France keeps her power intact and 
unimpeached in Algeria and Tunis; by her happy system of gov- 
ernment these ‘departments’ of the Republic have remained un- 
touched by ‘ the rising tides’ of color and Islam, and have been a 
strength and not a weakness to la Patrie. To this secure footing 
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in Africa has been added by the post-war partitions the fair land 
of Syria, which French sentiment has claimed since the Crusades, 
and which despite the exclusion of the Holy Land, the real apple 
of the eye to the Frankish mind, has given France a coveted posi- 
tion in the Eastern Mediterranean, in its most beautiful and fertile 
territory, along with a back door into Mesopotamia. How secure 
this control is the censor, or else the lack of interest on part of 
American newsgatherers, does not permit us to learn. France had 
to retire from Cilicia in great precipitation, her claims in North 
Syria, involving the metropolis of Aleppo, are contested by the 
Turks, while ‘ Young Syrians’ are politically restless in the Great 
Lebanon. The necessities of politics and the traditions of patriot- 
ism thus come in as incentives to the propagation of Oriental 
studies. The many excellent books in these lines now fast appear- 
ing from the French press are proof of this awakened interest and 
an earnest of a revival in French Orientalism which will make 
England and Germany look to their laurels. 

The first of the titles registered above comes from the hand of 
one whose name is fresh in Oriental lore. M. Froidevaux, who 
writes the introduction, also introduces the author: “ ‘ Singuliére 
audace et que n’aurait pas un vrai savant’, pensera sans doute plus 
d’un lecteur”; and he continues, one might add “jeune présomp- 
tueux”. But the qualifications of the writer he proceeds to expose. 
Captain André (who under the pseudonym Redan published a book 
on Cilicia in 1921, crowned by the French Geographical Society) 
is one of that type of practical scholarship which Europe in its 
political contacts with the Orient has known how to produce, 
whereas America in its seclusion has but professors and mission- 
aries. A former student of the School of Living Oriental Langu- 
ages at Paris, he had his apprenticeship, evidently as governmental 
agent, in the Sahara and Morocco, in the Red Sea and on the Afri- 
can shores of the Indian Ocean, and finally as French governor of 
a Cilician province. The author’s purpose corresponds to his train- 
ing: it is to inform his countrymen of the facts and the problems 
of Islam, on which he holds that his fellow-citizens are too little 
informed, as though with a natural provincialism they could not see 
beyond the Algerian frontiers. And so he would give a coup d’ail 
of the whole history, both extensively in time, and intensively as to 
values of Islam. The work does not appear to be founded at 
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firsthand on original sources; but who would be sufficient for such 
things in the wide fields of Arabic, Turkish and Mongolian 
learning? Yet he fulfils his purpose in giving a well proportioned 
and fluently written history. Modern Islam is his theme rather 
than the classical ages of the Orthodox Caliphs, the Omayyads, the 
Abbasids ; and far more space proportionately is given to the Turco- 
Mongolian entrance into, and hegemony over, Islam, an obscure 
history on which we possess too little general information. Yet the 
importance of it cannot be too much insisted upon, for the student 
of the classical period is by no means qualified as an expert in mod- 
ern Islam. In the second volume the various religious movements 
and schisms are studied, with a valuable chapter on the Confréries, 
and this is followed by appreciations of the forces of Islam in its 
different territories. All is treated from the standpoint of a very 
intelligent observer, one who is sympathetic without prejudice, 
withal no alarmist. Strangely enough M. André omits one region 
on which he might be particularly well informed, namely Syria. 
Have policies of state closed the gallant officer’s mouth? 

The second of the above titles is by one of the ranking Arabists 
of the world, Pére Lammens, who has had an advantage over 
- Western savants by his long life in the Orient. (It is learned that 
he has now left the University at Beirut to take up residence in 
the Jesuit College at Rome.) The work fills a long felt lacuna, 
that of a history of Syria by itself, by which term the author means 
practically the present French Syria, although Palestine is con- 
stantly included in his theme, especially for the age of the Crusades. 
We are so accustomed to the general method of history which 
studies Oriental history from the imperial capitals, from Mecca, 
Damascus, Bagdad, Cairo, Constantinople, that it is novel to have 
a history devoted consistently to one of the regions of that world. 
For every land lives its own life whatever may be the vicissitudes 
of empire, and while Biblical Palestine has been written up times 
without number, the Syria to the north has lacked its laureate. 
Pére Lammens writes with a profound enthusiasm for his subject 
and a warm love for his adopted country. The great part of the 
book deals with the age since Mohammed. He is, as well known, 
a warm supporter of the Omayyad dynasty in his treatment of 
Islamic history, and he celebrates that dynasty as constituting a 
veritable Syrian régime, overthrown to the vast detriment of Syria 
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by the Abbasides, who removed the imperial capital from Damas- 
cus. His treatment of the age of the Crusades is full and interest- 
ing; from the Frankish point of view, to be sure, but his positions 
must be respected as he is as much at home in the Arabic as the 
European sources. The intricate history of the Lebanon in the 
subsequent ages is given with great precision. And the conclusion 
of the book, with its survey of the Allied campaigns in Palestine 
and Syria and the results, is of value and interest as giving an- 
other view of the military and political problems involved than 
that which we gain from English publications. He takes a very 
depreciatory view of the part played by the Arabs in the débacle 
of the Turkish empire and of Colonel Lawrence’s relations with 
these untamed allies. May other similar regional histories of the 
Mediterranean world follow suit to this informing volume. 

The third of the above volumes is an archaeological study of 
‘the Pilgrimage to Mecca’. Proper appreciation of this learned 
work must be left to the skilled Arabist. With remarkable fulness 
and keen criticism the author discusses all the pertinent historical 
allusions and innumerable and conflicting hadiths. Nowhere 
else can such an assemblage of facts be found. His deductions are 
given cautiously, he has no theory of Religionsgeschichte to estab- 
lish. But apart from its authority for the Arabist, the work is full 
of meat for the student of the history of religions, and must become 
a text book for the one desirous to pursue the survivals of antique 
religion in Islam; and the writer’s cross references and interest 
in the larger field will serve the reader. One small gleaning may 
be noted. On p. 292 he notes that the halk, the shearing of the head 
at the end of the pilgrimage, is not permitted to women, only a 
symbolic cutting of a short stretch of the hair, the reason given be- 
ing that the hair is one of the attractions of a woman, and that she 
may not dispose of it, if married without the authorization of her 
husband, if a slave, of her master. This may throw light upon the 
vexed passage in I Cor. 11, 10:‘a woman should have a power 
(égovoiav) upon her head’, or a sign of power, as generally inter- 
preted. Had St. Paul in mind rules of Jewish praxis similar to 
those of Arabia which gave the husband control over his wife’s hair 
and which obviated the customary shearing after vows (cf. Acts 21, 
24)? The value of the book would have been increased by a map 
of Mecca and its environs, and, to the American eye, by photo- 
graphs, which are now easily procurable. 


University of Pennsylvania. J. A. Monrcomery. 
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Al-muktataf and its Press. 
Al-bada@’v' wat-tara@’if. By Jipran Jatin Jrpran. Cairo: Press 
of JosePH Kawwy, 1923. 


The JouRNAL exchanges with Al-muktataf, an “ Arabic Monthly 
Review,” as it entitles itself in a sub-title. It is edited by MM. 
Ya‘kab Sarrif and Faris Nimr, who conduct the well-known press 
of the journal named. Al-muktataf appears monthly, in handsome 
form as to type and get-up, and fulfils, as it professes, the function 
of a monthly magazine covering all the domains of cultured inter- 
est, from belles-lettres to science. The reviewer remarks with pleas- 
ure the attractive character of the contents, which contain many 
titles of real interest and originality. Archeological subjects are 
included, such as the recent excavations in the Valley of the Kings, 
and at Jubail, and the numerous illustrations are of excellent 
quality. It might be well for some superficial people of political 
bent who take lightly “the Arabs” as if they were still barbarians, 
to be imposed upon by Christians and Jews in their political as- 
pirations, to glance at these pages. To be sure they largely 
represent Western culture, but the composition is in the classical 
Arabic, which here shows how it is still able, as ever in the past, 
‘to be the purveyor of exotic sciences and yet to maintain its in- 
tegrity as a language. And a great language is itself an education 
to a people. The Press of Al-muktataf also issues numerous vol- 
umes as supplements to the journal, some of which have come to 
hand. We note basd’it ‘ala I-falak, “'Text-book of Astronomy,” 
by the senior member of the firm, well illustrated with plates of 
the heavens, and containing an index of the technical astronomical 
terms with their Western equivalents, which may well be of use 
to Western scholars. Another title, Fatat Misr, “A Girl of Egypt,” 
by the same writer, is a very attractive romance of high life in 
Cairo and cosmopolitan circles, set in a number of different scenes, 
ranging from London to Tokyo, at the time of the Russian- 
Japanese War. The theme is of the love between an English 
gentleman and a Coptic maiden of high degree, and the story gives 
scope to the discussions of war, of “Big Finance,” etc. To the 
Western reader the glimpses into the inner life of Cairo are most 
interesting, and he might wish that the subject had been confined 
to the native field without the cosmopolitan excursions. The story 
is simple and charming, and quite as good as hosts of the current 
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society novels in English. The Kitab sirr an-najah (“Secret of 
Success ”) is a fourth edition (1922) of Dr. Cornelius Van Dyck’s 
translation of Samuel Smiles’s famous book, “ Self-Help,” the first 
edition of the translation having appeared in Beirut in 1880. The 
evident demand for this stimulating book, which profoundly im- 
pressed its generation, is creditable to the reading public in the 
Arab-speaking world. 

The author of the second title (“ Novelties and Oddities”) in 
the heading, M. Jibrin Jalil Jibrin, is a distinguished literateur 
of Libanese birth, and withal an artist of recognized merit, who 
has studied in Paris, and who, we understand, has taken up resi- 
dence in New York. The volume is adorned with his sketches, 
and contains many imaginative and philosophizing pieces, of 
thoughtful and pleasing sentiment. Why should not our Western 
seminars encourage the reading of modern Arabic literature? 
Their Arabism is surely good enough for the taste of most students, 
and they give an insight into the modern mind of that literature, 
which may help heal the breach between “ East and West” on 
which Dr. Adler discoursed in his recent Presidential address. 
Also the philologist will find crumbs of interest in this wonderfully 
rich language which no dictionary has ever exhausted. The re- 
viewer notes, for example, the Libanese use of the word haikal 
used of a country mansion (as he had similarly observed its use 
in Aramaic incantation texts), of course merely a degeneration of 
the word until it comes to mean any “ big house.” In the romance 
named above a term used in a certain tense situation puzzled the 
reader, viz. musaddas. At last the context showed that it meant a 
“six-shooter.” The use of the II. Form pass. ppl. corresponds 
exactly to megullas, used of the three-year-old cow in Gen. 15°. 
It might be remarked in conclusion that these books and journals 
are deposited in the Library of the Society at Yale University. 


J. A. MonTGoMERY. 
University of Pennsylvania. 





MINOR NOTICES 


Jaina Jatakas or Lord Rshabha’s Pirvabhavas. Being an English 
Translation of Book I Canto I of Hemacandra’s Trishashti- 
Salikipurushacaritra. Originally translated by Prof. Amdv- 
LYACHARAN VIDYABHUSHANA. Revised and edited with notes 
and introduction by Prof. Banarst Das Jain. [Punjab 
Sanskrit Series, No. 8.] Lahore: PunzaB Sanskrit Boor 
Depot, 1925. xxiv + 118 pp. 

The previous births of the first Jina, as told by Hemacandra; 
the original text of Haribhadra’s shorter version is also given in 
the introduction. The text is interesting at many points. E. g., 
vss. 287-394 present a fourfold debate between a Jain, a material- 
ist, a Buddhist, and a Vedantin. The translation is only fair, and 
the notes insufficient; many Jain technicalities, including some 
very obscure ones, are left unexplained. Naive are the renderings 
of kva ... kva (752) by “where . . where,” and of anyedyuh 
(632) by “the other day,” instead of “one day ” or at most “ the 
next day.” In 455 “ having pardoned his relatives ” is equally bad 
grammar and sense; ksamayitvd (causative!) means “ having asked 
forgiveness of, caused to pardon (for leaving)” and so “ having 
. said good-by to,” see JAOS 44, p. 160. It seems to be a Jainistic 
expression. The list of new words, pp. vi ff., is incomplete; e. g. 
it omits parydya, 169, apparently “life,” and Sivasri, 1, rendered 
“final beatitude.” Misprints are all too numerous. There is a 
useful index. 

History of the Nayaks of Madura. By R. SatHyanaTHa Aryan. 
Edited . . . by S. Krishnaswami Aryanear. London, etc.: 
OxrorD UNIVERSITY PREss, 1924. xv + 403 pp. 

A competent history of Madura, a dependency of the kingdom of 
Vijayanagar in South India (16th-18th centuries), based on the 
original sources, native and European. Some of the sources (e. g. 
Jesuit letters) are quoted in Appendices. There is a chronological 
list of inscriptions, a bibliography, and an index. 


The Early History of Bengal. By F. J. Monanan. London, etc.: 
OxrorD UNIvERSITY Press, 1925. xii + 248 pp. 

The book is really nothing but a description of the Maurya em- 
pire, based on the Kautiliya ArthaSastra, Greek evidence, and 
ASoka’s inscriptions. All this has been discussed so often before 
that the author can not add much, tho his treatment is intelligent 
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and well-informed. The misleading title is thus explained: the 
author intended this as the first volume of a monumental History 
of Bengal, and since there are no materials specifically dealing with 
Bengal in pre-Christian times, he took the Maurya empire (the 
capital of which was at least near Bengal) as a starting-point, 
assuming that social conditions in Bengal must have been much 
the same. He died before this volume was printed. 


The Vision of Vasavadatta. (Svapnavdsavadattam.) With stanzas 
attributed to Bhiasa in various anthologies and extracts bearing 
on the legend of Udayana from the Slokasamgraha of Buddha- 
svamin, the Brhatkathamanjari of Ksemendra, the Kathdsarit- 
sagara of Somadeva. Edited with an Introduction, English 
Translation ... (etc.). By LaxksHman Sarup. Lahore: 
Das Broruers, n. d. [1925.] x + 77 + 86 + 142 pp. 

A hitherto unused MS. was collated for the text, but contributed 
almost no important variants. Bhiasa’s authorship is defended, 
without new arguments of value. The translation is not suc- 
cessful from the artistic standpoint. 


Indo-Européens et Indo-Iraniens. L’Inde jusque vers 300 av. J.-C. 
Par L. DE LA VALLEE-Povussin. [Histoire du Monde. Publiée 


sous la direction de M. E. Cavaianac. Tome III.] Paris: 
E. DE Boccarp, 1924. 345 pp. 

The first hundred pages are devoted to the “ Indo-Europeans and 
Indo-Iranians ” outside of India. Then come chapters on the eth- 
nography of India, on “ castes and classes,” on “ the history of the 
Aryan languages of India,” on the scattered fragments of early 
Indian “ history ” (“faits historiques ou semi-historiques ” as the 
author cautiously says), and finally on beliefs and speculations from 
the Veda to Buddhism, including the (early) bhakti-religions. 
The author modestly disclaims the right to speak with authority 
on most of these fields. But, if the book contains few new facts 
(how could it contain many?), the points of view presented are 
always intelligent and independently critical. 


Padmapurana and Kalidasa. By H. Sarma, M.A. Calcutta: R. 
N. SEA, 1925. 

This work contains a critical edition of the parts of the Padma 
Purana (Bengal recension) which correspond to Kalidisa’s Sakun- 
tala and Raghuvansa. The introduction tries to prove that these 
passages were the sources of Kalidisa’s play and poem. In a Fore- 
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word, Professor Winternitz (under whose guidance the work was 
started) expresses his belief that the author has “ proved his case 
and made [this theory] highly probable.” With all deference to 
such high authority, the reviewer remains unconvinced. Especially 
as regards the Sakuntala story, the proofs seem extremely weak. 
Only seven “verbal correspondences” (some none too close) are 
adduced ; and it seems that all of them might easily be accidental. 
The author’s negative conclusions that the Mahabharata was not 
Kalidasa’s source, and that the Padma Purana is not based on Kiali- 
dasa, are more convincing. But it is not at all necessary to assume 
any direct connection between different versions of this ancient and 
wide-spread Indian story. 


The Atharva-Pratwsakhyam or the Phonetico-grammatical Aphor- 
isms of the Atharva-Veda. Critically edited for the first time 
.. . by VisHva BanpHu VipyArtui Sastri. Part I. Lahore: 
PaNnJAB UNIVERSITY, 1923. 80 pp. 

This is not the text edited years ago by Whitney in this Journat, 
but another text which the editor believes is the true AV. Priati- 
Sikhya. A second part of the work will elucidate the text and 
discuss its relation to Whitney’s text (the “ Caturadhyayika ”), and 
the relations of both to the two recensions of the AV. Samhita. 


A third part will give a new edition of the Caturadhyayika. What- 
ever these relations may prove to be, there is no doubt of the value of 
the text here presented, nor of the editor’s learning and competence. 





NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 
The Executive Committee by unanimous vote has elected the following 
to membership in the Society: 
Prof. Augustus W. Ahl Mr. Chang S-Lin 
Prof. F. W. Buckler Dr. George B. McFarland 
Miss Cecilia Cutts Rev. Dr. Hilary G. Richardson 
Dr. Georges Dossin Rev. H. Henry Spoer 
Prof. Moses Jung Mr. Wesley F. Taylor 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 

Yale University announces the establishment of a number of Fellowships 
for Research in the Humanistic Studies and the Natural Sciences, endowed 
by a gift of One Million Dollars from the estate of John W. Sterling. 
“ Research or Senior Fellowships ” on this foundation, the holders of which 
must have the Ph.D. degree or equivalent training, will pay $1,000 to 
$2,500. “Junior Fellowships,” for persons “ well advanced” towards the 
doctorate, will pay $1,000 to $1,500. 











